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Uf I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice 
of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind —neither to give nor to take quarter. - If he tells the crimes of great men, they 
fall upon him with the iron hands of the law ; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander, But if 
he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on fearless,—Dt For. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 
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Hustings pledges, like curses and chickens, come 
home to roost, and to-day Mr. Gladstone is face to face 
with another unredeemed Election promise. He is chal- 
lenged by a party in Holland, as by a group at home, to 
be faithful to his Midlothian declarations, and to undo 
Lord Carnarvon’s work in the annexation of ,the Trans- 
- vaal. Now this is just the sort of thing to strike the 

Prime Minister very forcibly, and we should not be at all 
surprised to find that the memorialists of the Hague 
have a warm supporter in the right hon. gentleman. 
But the bulk of people will be inclined to think that no 
terms should be made with men capable of a massacre 
of virtually unarmed troops, and that the murders of 
loyal citizens should not be a passport in South Africa, as 
it is in Ireland, to political independence. The usual 
‘fault of the Dutch,” that of “ asking too much,” is here 
tolerably apparent; but, as we have said, they are 
exceedingly likely to have their way with the English 
Cabinet, which has allowed Mr. Childers to waste 
a whole fortnight before sending a single soldier to the 
assistance of Sir G. P. Colley. The first definitive step 
towards the abandonment of Southern Afghanistan has 
just been taken. The construction of the Candahar rail- 
way has been stopped even as far as the Pishin Valley. 
After a crowning act of self-effacement like this it is 
impossible to say at what monstrous act of folly the 
country, under its present guides, will stop. Parliament 
clearly will not meet a moment too soon. 


Any ancient legends concerning fatal bargains between 
man and demon, or of kingdoms doomed to render 
annual tribute of their best, may furnish examples for the 
persistent demands of the Manchester cotton-spinners 
on the Indian import duties. The unconcealed selfish- 
ness and trade-avidity expressed by the Lancashire 
deputation to the Secretary for India will be bitterly 
felt in Bombay. The lordly superiority of Manchester 
magnates to the rules of the Indian Customs will scarcely 
command respect in Calcutta. Lord Hartimgton’s 
avowed preference for the policy which Sir Ashley Eden, 
looking to the interests of India, strongly opposes, makes 
it quite clear that nothing will stand in the way of 



































































removing from the Manchester mills the protective duty 
which handicaps them in the competition with the 
Bombay manufacturers. It would be well, perhaps, for 
the India Office to go slowly in the matter. The jubi- 
lant native supporters of the Liberal Ministry will not be 
so enthusiastic when they find that, if the Conservatives 
chastised them with whips in the form of abolition of 
import duties, their Gladstonian patrons have scorpions  .._ 
in store for them. The inconveniences resulting from ~ . _ 
either careless or fraudulent misdescription of goods = ~~ 
will undoubtedly be removed from the importers by ™ 
the simple method of taking away the revenue that 
arises from taxes on their “grey goods.” The incon- 
venience to the buyers, the reproach to the British name 
which arises from the dishonest loading, the wholesale 
adulteration of material, will perhaps be removed by 
millowners themselves. They are so thoughtful for the 
poor Indian raiyat, who is taxed because he insists on 
buying English cloth, that we hope they may combine, 
when Lord Hartington shall, at their instance, have 
taken away all the import duties, to send out sound stuff 
instead of the rubbish which has been exported in tons. 
But we advise our Bombay friends to take note of the 
pledges given, which will be ruthlessly insisted on, no 
matter at what prejudice to Indian capital invested in 
Indian mills, or Indian deficits in’ Indian revenues. 
Major Baring suggested to the Manchester men to in- 
vest capital in the development of India, and this is their 
practical reply to him. 
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Dr. Schliemann, whose collection of Trojan antiquities 
at South Kensington Museum will be withdrawn after the 
Christmas holidays, has been lately excavating in the neigh- 
bourhood of Orchomenos, in Greece—a city once famous 
for its Treasury Chamber of Minyas. Already in previous 
diggings near Mykenze, the wife of the distinguished dis- 
coverer, a Hellenic lady by birth, who also aided her 
husband in the excavations at Hissarlik, had shown a 
very lucky hand ; and now, it seems, her efforts have 

hce more been crowned with a remarkable success. In 

létter to the journal Zphemeris she writes :—“ To-day, 
at noon, we discovered, to the right of the Treasury of 
Minyas, a door and a passage at whose end a second 
door is to be seen, which leads, apparently, into a tomb 
or chamber, and is closed by a stone slab covered 
with beautiful reliefs.” In the Zthnikon Pneuma 
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there is a report on this discovery from the pen of the 
Government Commissioner who was present at it. He 
says the door leads to a beautiful entrance in a northern 
direction*from the Treasury, but that, at a distance of 
three metres, a large stone lies, which once fell from the 
roof, completely blocking up the entrance. This stone is 
covered with flowery ornamentation—a proof that the 
real splendour of the interior begins from that point. 
The height of the door is not ascertained yet, not having 
been fully uncovered at the time the report was drawn 
up. It is known that the ancients had already made ex- 
cavations at that place, but in the direction from above 
to below, in consequence of which the vaulted roof of 
the first chamber fell in. Mrs. Schliemann had, therefore, 
great difficulty in removing the rubbish and the stones. 
Of the existence of the second chamber, to which the now 
discovered door is supposed to lead, the ancients were 
not aware. Hence, Mrs. Schliemann draws the inference 
that the Treasury must be found intact there. Mean- 
while the works for laying bare the subterranean topo- 
graphy of the town have proceeded apace under Dr. 
Schliemann’s personal direction. As yet, a few tomb- 
stones, vessels similar to those found at Mykenz, and 
seyeral inscriptions in the A‘olo-Boeotian dialect have 
been discovered. ‘These researches of the enthusiastic 
and indefatigable German scholar are of incalculable 
service to archeology. Winter having set, he has sus- 
pended his labours for a little while, and is now on the 
point of paying a visit to England. 





—_ -—_—— 


It is announced at Paris that the month of March or 
April will see the publication of M. Taine’s new volume 
on the French Revolution. The two volumes which 
have already appeared, which deal respectively with the 
ancien régime and with the commencements of the 
‘Revolution, though most interesting and _ instructive, 
will pale, it is said, before the revelations of the forth- 
coming volume. M. Taine entitles the third part “ La 
Conquéte Jacobine,” and expresses his conviction that it 
will be admitted that the Revolution really effected a 
violent conquest and redistribution of France only to be 
compared with the settlement of the Frankish hordes in 
the possessions of the Gallo-Romans. Students of the 
Revolutionary period will welcome this production of a 
painstaking scholar and a fearless and impartial writer. 








The death of Dr. Marsham, Warden of Merton College, 
deprives Oxford of the most venerable of its Heads of 
Houses, and reduces to a very small number those 
academic magnates who remember Oxford in the days 
when its ancient régime was still in force. The late 
warden occupied a position which it has very rarely 
fallen to the lot of an Oxford Don to fill. He was at the 
same time head of one of the most ancient and wealthy 
colleges in the University, a layman, a country squire, and 
a county magistrate. And this position he filled with 
complete success and amidst universal popularity for 
more than half a century, respected alike by old and 
young, and interested no less in the new studies and 
amusements of which he had seen the beginning than in 
the more ancient traditions and institutions which still 
survive. Such a life, so wide in its sympathies and use: 
fulness, would be in any case remarkable in itself, even 
if Dr. Marsham had not been a keen and determined 
politician. But perhaps the most notable incident in it 
was the candidature of Dr. Marsham for the representa- 
tion of the University. He was defeated by Mr. Glad- 
stone before the conduct of the right hon. gentleman had 
yet completely alienated the good will of Convocation. 
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But had he been elected, the presence of the Warden of 
Merton in Parliament would have brought about a curious 
combination of two offices seldom likely to be united in 
the same person. In many respects such a combination 
would have been desirable, both for Oxford and for the 
House of Commons. Parliament has not been altogether 
happy in its treatment of University questions, and it is 
possible that the presence of a real live Don of the most 
perfect type in the Chamber at St. Stephen’s would have 
been conducive to a more skilful handling of academic 
reforms. 


Switzerland has been shocked by the strange suicide 
of her newly appointed President ; but sad as the event 
is, it can in no way disarrange the political machinery 
of the Republic. Unlike the usage prevailing in America, 
the Swiss Executive is simply the issue of a Parliamentary 


majority—and not, as in the United States, of the 


exciting turmoil of a general election, in which the 
ambitious passions of individuals come to the fore. In 
a certain measure, the Constitution of the Alpine Com- 
monwealth resembles therefore, in this particular respect, 
that of England where the Premier is virtually, though 
not formally, appointed by the majority of the House of 
Commons. Parliament in Switzerland is composed of 
two houses; and they, in joint session, elect an 
Executive of the Zidgenossenschaft, or Republic, com- 
posed of seven members, one of whom is appointed 
President, and another Vice-President, of the so-called 
Federal Council. The duration of office of that Execu- 
tive is three years ; but the Presidents are only appointed 
for one year ; and after a year has elapsed they are not 
re-eligible to the same office for the following twelve- 
month, though they remain members of the Executive. 
Thus the question of the headship of the Republic stirs 
up no passionate strife. The place of Mr. Anderwert 
will, consequently, be filled up without the slightest ex- 
citement in the community at large, in spite of the deep 
commotion which necessarily prevails in Switzerland, as 
in other countries, during general elections for the Legis- 
lature. On this occasion, we may observe, without going 
further into the subject to-day, that our own Home- 
Rulers had better steer clear of references to Switzerland, 
in support of their own political aspirations. The 
present Swiss Constitution dates ‘from the overthrow cf 
a Separatist and Ultramontane League, whose leaders 
were thrice dyed in the Romanist wool, like most of 
the Irish agitators. It is through stricter union, acquired 
in 1846-47 in the struggle against the Sonderbund, that 
true Swiss freedom was created, and the country at the 
same time placed in a state of efficiency as regards mili- 
tary defence. 


The favours of Dame Fortune have not been be- 
stowed with at all a lavish hand upon George Jackson, 
formerly of Malta, and now of Constantinople, who was 
three weeks ago arraigned before the Supreme Consular 
Court in the Turkish capital. Before he has completed 
his fortieth year this subject of Her Majesty will have 
spent nineteen years in penal servitude, besides a few 
odd periods during which he has been lodged in various 
prisons under sentences of comparatively trivial import- 
ance. The peccadillo on account of which he was 
brought before the Consul-General on December ro was 
that of using threats to obtain a sum of money ; and the 
prosecutor was a German Jew, upon whom in an ill- 
advised moment he had endeavoured to make his last 
attempt. The intended victim, who was justly compli- 
mented by the Court upon having brought this adven- 
turous person {before it, had been persecuted in the 
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Streets of Constantinople by Jackson and-an associate, 
and had, in a spirit which might have done honour to a 
‘Christian, manifested at first a desire to look over the 
original offence. Meeting with his assailant in a café, 
he had offered him, not the calumet of peace, but the 
bock of good-fellowship, and proposed to drown in beer 
the memory of the insult. Jackson, however, seems to 
have interpreted these overtures as a sign of weakness, 
and responded by an attempt to levy dacksheesh by offer- 
‘ing to hush up a false and infamous accusation relating 
to an imaginary Greek girl. The jury, composed of five 
British subjects, accepted the prosecutor’s version of the 
affair, and found no difficulty in returning a verdict of 
guilty. As soon as this stage had been reached, and the 
counsel for the prosecution began to call evidence as to 
previous convictions, the judge, who had hitherto ob- 
served a dignified scrupulous silence on this matter, 
began to show signs that this man was not altogether 
unknown to him. Mr. Fawcett happens to have 
remembered perfectly a little episode in which the 
levier of dacksheesh was concerned. A man had been 
murdered in Malta, atid Jackson had been sentenced 
to twenty years’ penal servitude as the author of the 
crime. He had served fourteen years of his term, and 
had then been liberated, on account of good behaviour, 
and for having risked his life to save a child who had 
fallen down a well. This information was furnished by 
the Consul-General for the benefit of the audience, and 
it served to make still more noteworthy the sentence 
subsequently pronounced. Mr. Fawcett alluded to the 
inefficient measures taken by the Ottoman police for 
ensuring peace and order in the capital ; and, by way of 
good example, prescribed for Jackson a term of five 
years’ penal servitude. The man is reported to be be- 
tween thirty and thirty-five years of age, so that at the 
end of his present term he will have about equally 
divided his existence between servitude and freedom. 
And as his conduct in prison is usually good, whereas in 
a state of freedom it is habitually bad, the penal half of 
hjs chequered existence may be reasonably supposed to 
have been better spent than the other. 


Russia’s intention to winter the whole of her fleet in 
Japanese ports is due to her desire to impress the Mi- 
kado with a sense of her power. In the event of a war 
with China, the Japanese could render her most valuable 
service, and, as allies, would make up for any of Russia’s 
naval and military deficiencies in the Pacific. On the 
other hand, their hostility would seriously affect her 
prospects of success, as they possess a good fleet, and 
own, besides, the docks where the Russian men-of-war 
usually refit, and the coal beds whence they draw their 
supplies of fuel. Saghalien being annexed, and the rest 
of Japan being too densely populated to admit of easy 
absorption, Russia has no interest to treat Japan other- 
wise than as a friend, and to endeavour, as such, to make 
her political influence predominant at the Mikado’s 
court. The statesmen at Tokio are so inflamed against 
the mandarins at Pekin that Russia would probably have 
but little difficulty in inducing Japan to assist her 
actively against the Chinese. The promise of a slice of 
Corea would prove only too tempting to the Mikado, 
oblivious of the manner that Russia treated Roumania 
during the Turkish war. Such assistance, liowever well 
rewarded bya share of conquered territory, could not 
but prove disastrous in the long run to the Japanese, by 
keeping alive the bitter feeling between them and the 
Chinese, and thus rendering each an easy prey to 
Russia’s insidious attacks. 
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Of all the years that have fled since the beginning of 
the Crimean War that which has just passed is, in many 
respects, entitled to be ranked as annus mirabilis. It 
has left a mark upon the history of mankind in more 
than one land which will be ineffaceable, and it has left 
authority enfeebled and social peril heightened in our 
own islands. When it opened, Great Britain had a name 
worthy of her best fame among the nations of the earth ; 
now she has many a blot upon her scutcheon. ‘Then 
there was in power a Ministry which, whatever its mis- 
takes—and it was not by any means impeccable—was 
apparently destined to continue for years to conduct the 
affairs of the British Empire. Mr. Gladstone had de- 
livered in Midlothian a series of attacks upon its policy 
and its principles which had, almost by common con. 
sent, failed, and of which a large section of the Liberal” 
party were very heartily ashamed. , 
most experienced and capable judges of public affairs, 
was thought that the then member for Greenwich had 
unconsciously played into the hands of Ministers, and 
had gone so far that it would be necessary to check 
him by a strong representation from the body of 
his parliamentary supporters. But those speeches 
were read and swallowed by tens of thousands of 
people who never saw, and perhaps scarcely heard of the 
all-sufficient answers to them. The misrepresentations 
soon bore fruit. In an evil moment, when less than a 
fifth of the year had passed, Lord Beaconsfield was in- 
duced “by considerations of public policy and con- 
venience” to announce the Dissolution of Parliament, 


and on Lady Day the House of Commons was sent to 


its constituents. Excited by a new pilgrimage of passion 
in Midlothian, the popular constituencies went right in 
the teeth of their decision of 1874, “ upset the coach,” 
to use a phrase which the late Lord Derby applied to 
Lord John Russell, and placed in power a man who is 
fanatical when he is not fickle, and is, alike in office and 
out of office, a florid fidget. We have long ago ex- 
pressed a doubt about Lord Beaconsfield’s discretion in 
dissolving Parliament at such a moment, when the fate 
of other nations than this hung in the balance, and 
when there was no need for any time under twelve 
months to take such a step, notwithstanding the taunt- 
ings of the Radical Press, which showed how fallacious 
were its boastings by fairly quailing at the prospect. But 
the wisdom of the decision has been verified by events. 
If the Conservative leader had meant to create a state 
of things in which his rival would be most hopelessly 
unequal to the situation, he could not have devised a 
plan more calculated to show Mr. Gladstone’s incapacity 
for directing the policy of an Empire. We do not. say 
Lord Beaconsfield did forecast this : it is very improbable ; 
but his famous letter to the Duke of Marlborough has 
been amply justified by the course of events, and now, 
on the eve of a new and unusually early session of 
Parliament, we stand facing an Empire emperilled, none 
so poor as to do us reverence abroad, and rebellion 
rampant in defiance of English law and the Queen’s 
authority across St. George’s Channel. 

Let us look over some of the events of the year in 
their several details. When Parliament, on February 5, 


was opened by the Queen with unusual ceremony and amid 
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unusual enthusiasm, the European concord was virtually | 
complete, peace was restored in South Africa, the Cabul 
.massacre had been avenged, Turkey was conforming 
inevitably, if slowly, to the expressed will of Europe, 
English trade showed the first symptoms of revival from 
its prolonged depression, and the one black spot was 
agricultural distress consequent on a series of singularly 
sad seasons. Sir William Harcourt at Oxford and Mr. 
Bright at Birmingham had in vain fanned the fitful fires 
of faction, and at the Liverpool election the Constitutional 
candidate headed the poll by two thousand votes. The 
debates in both Houses on the Address were wholly 
satisfactory to the Party in power, and a solitary amend- 
ment was rejected by a majority of ten to one. Precisely 
a week after the opening a Conservative candidate was 
returned for Southwark by a majority over both the 
Liberals, and all went well until on March 2 the Home 
Secretary introduced a Bill for the compulsory purchase 
of the London Waterworks. Up till that moment 
London at least had been Conservative to the backbone ; 
that Bill gave the London Radicals a cry. _ It has since 
turned out that it was an ignorant cry, a cry based upon 
misconception and misrepresentation, but it served its 


_purpose. Conservative organs in the press joined in the 


howl ; it was in vain that Mr. Cross protested the figures 
were none of his, and demanded a thorough investiga- 
tion of them before a Select Committee. The fiat had 
gone forth, and London had waxed angry. The 
metropolis of England may not lead the country, but its 
influence is still great, and in London, as in the 
Provinces, people said to one another that if a Ministry 
mith an increased majority could so blunder over such 
a simple matter of business, how could it be trusted with 
the ordering of questions on which only specialists 
could pronounce, Dire events spring from little causes. 
It is now confessed by Radical vestrymen that 
Mr. Cross’s figures were very little out, and that 
if the Water Companies are to have fair treat- 
ment they will receive all but three or four per cent. 
of the estimate which was laid before Parliament ten 
months ago. However, the mischief was done and the 
impulse was given—an impulse, if we may believe the 
Tadpoles and the Tapers, far more powerful than any 
eloquence of Mr. Gladstone’s, far more wide-reaching 
than Lord Beaconsfield suspected. A Bill for the Relief 
of Distress in Ireland undoubtedly created some jealousy 
among the suffering agriculturists.of England, and six 
days after the Water Bill had been introduced the country 
was surprised to learn that the Dissolution had been de- 
cided on. Three days later Mr. Gladstone issued his 
Address, and the campaign in the country was formally 
opened. Sir S. Northcote’s Budget, introduced the same 
day, was evidently but a temporary measure, for the 
surplus was estimated at no more than £80,000, 
and on the next day Lord Derby, whose loss no Conser- 
vative has regretted, announced his adhesion to the 
Liberal programme, a step which it is understood he now 
considers precipitate. A deputation to Mr. Bright and 
Mr. Chamberlain at Birmingham was arranged in good 
time to paralyse the undoubtedly great influence of the 
licensed victuallers of the country, and we are bound to 
say, with all loyal submission, that while the departure of 
the Queen for Germany on the morrow of the Dissolution 
of Parliament created a wide-spread feeling of discontent 
with the Government which sanctioned Her Majesty’s 
departure at such a moment, it gave a sting to the Radical 
insinuation that Lord Beaconsfield was virtually Dictator, 
and it contributed in no small degree to the overthrow 
of the Conservative Ministry. 

From the first day of the elections the result was not 
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in doubt. Nine days after the issue of the writs the 
Liberals had a majority of seventy, including Home 
Rulers, and on the 21st Lord Beaconsfield and his 
colleagues resigned after six years and two months’ tenure 
of office—having left, thanks to the genius of the Prime 
Minister and the noteworthy individuality of the Marquis 
of Salisbury and Lord Lytton, an ineffaceable and 
glorious mark upon the history of the world. Let that 
come which may or must, the second Administration of 
Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, essayed and ac- 
complished that which was a surprise to foreigners as to 
half-hearted Englishmen, since, for the first time for half 
a century, an appeal had been made, and not in vain, to 
the grand instincts and the grander memories of an Im- 
perial race. ‘The burden might not have been too 
great, even in times lulled into a false security by a pro- 
longed and sometimes not too noble peace, but for the 
depression of trade and the succession of insufficient 
harvests. It is, however, useless to speculate upon the 
might have beens ; the burden was probably too great 
fur the back under the circumstances of the case, and 
there is little ground for doubting that the nation already 
deeply rues its hasty and inconsiderate verdict. But the 
roll of history does not submit to erasure, as Mr. Glad- 
stone has found, and his insult to Austria-Hungary 
is no more forgotten or forgiven than is the irremediable 
wrong which he has wrought upon the English name 
by endeavouring to reverse a policy which he had de- 
nounced, and afterwards nominally accepted, and in 
muddling which he has discredited British intelligence 
and British reputation. 

We do not tarry over the tedious toil of the session, 
in which the Whigs wilted under the ardour of: the 
Radical minority in the Cabinet, and, dished once by 
Disraeli, were now chivied by Chamberlain. The Hares 
and Rabbits Bill and the abolition of the Malt Tax re- 
warded the farmers for their defection in several counties. 
The publicans were punished, in spite of the precious 
representations of two members of the Cabinet, by the 
imposition of the Beer Tax and the juggling of their 
licences ; and the Irish rebels, who began to be auda- 
cious in precise proportion as repression was removed, 
were encouraged in their agitation against the landed 
proprietors by a clause which Mr. Forster furtively in- 
troduced in a Bill alien to the object of the measure. 
The mercantile and landed and professional classes were 
punished for their fidelity to constitutional principles by an 
addition of a penny to the Income Tax, and Mr. Glad- 
stone, the whilom champion of Church and State, lent 
the weight of his authority to the abolition of the last 
vestige of the religious character of the Legislature at 
the same time that the Church Association was putting 
in motion a purely State made-law for the regulation 
of the internal affairs of the Church of England. The 
House of Lords threw out the Irish so-called Compen- 
sation Bill by a non-party majority of 231, there being 
only found 51 peers to vote in favour of a measure of 
simple confiscation. The Government, knowing how 
the division would go, dashed a defiance in the face of 
the majority and of all reasonable beings by informing 
the peers, early in the evening on which the Confiscation 
Bill was moved, that the Radicals had prevailed over the 
Whigs, and that Sir Bartle Frere was recalled in the teeth 
of the Ministerial pledges that he should be at least 
allowed to finish the work he had begun. Then, before 
the end of the miserable session, it came out that there 
had been a serious miscalculation in the Indian finance. 
We showed soon afterwards how it had occurred, we 
anticipated the figures which Sir John Strachey will 
presently produce in his own vindication, if the early 
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meeting of Parliament does not compel Lord Lytton to 
‘anticipate him by telling the House of Lords and the 
country the truth about a whole heap of things concern. 
ing which there has been in one quarter or another what 
Sir Richard Cross in unusually vigorous vernacular speech 
rightly called “enormous lying.” The triumph of the 
session for the Radicals was the passing of the Burials 
Bill, which the political Nonconformists decline to accept 
as a settlement. As for the Compensation for Injuries 
Act it had as many friends in principle on the one side 
as on the other ; and so comes to an end the barren 
record of the legislation of 1880. 


We have said that the opening of the year found the 
massacre at Cabul avenged, and no power on the Indian 
side of the Hindu Kush which could hold its own for six 
hours against the British flag. Danger seemed, however, 
to be approaching ; Abdul Rahman Khan, with the sole 
exception of Ayoub, the most. noted remaining sirdar of 
the Afghan race, who had been detained in Turkestan by 
General Kauffman as prisoner or pensioner, it matters 
not which, crossed the Oxus and putin his claim to the 
musnud of Shere Ali. . Lord Lytton saw in a moment 
what an advantage it would be to us to secure this man, 
not as agent of the Russians, but as friend of the 
English, and Mr. Lepel Griffin was instructed to offer 
him a safe conduct to Cabul, and to exact from him no 
terms or conditions whatever, but to intimate to him that 
Candahar must not necessarily be considered a portion 
of the realm of Afghanistan. While the new Ameer was 
approaching Cabul the General Election had taken place, 
Lord Ripon was appointed to succeed Lord Lytton, and 
assumed office at Simla on June 8. On August 11, 
in accordance with Lord Lytton’s arrangements, General 
Stewart retired from Cabul, whither he had proceeded in 
April from Candahar, fighting on his way and routing a 
Ghilzai force near Ghuznee. Just before Stewart’s retire- 
ment from Cabul—that is, on July 27, five days after the 
formal recognition of the new Ameer—General Burrows 
was attacked and defeated at a position between Can- 
dahar and the Helmund river by Ayoub Khan, with a 
large force from Herat. The advance of this force was 
only known after Lord Lytton had handed over the reins 
of office to his successor, who directed General Primrose 
to send out a brigade from Candahar to bar Ayoub’s way. 
He was on no account to allow the Heratees to either 
reach Candahar or to pass it in the direction of Ghuznee 
or Cabul. When the true strength of Ayoub’s division 
was known, no real effort was made to reinforce General 
Primrose, and, utterly overwhelmed, Burrows sustained 
a bad defeat, which General Primrose was misrepresented 
as having called an “ annihilation,” and Ayoub laid siege 
to Candahar. Happily General Stewart’s troops had not 
left Cabul, and Sir Frederick Roberts was selected to 
lead a column of 10,000 of them by the Ghuzni road 
340 miles to raise the siege. Marching over fifteen miles 
a day Roberts reached Candahar in three weeks, and 
defeated Ayoub in his entrenched position on Sep- 
tember 1. Since then Abdul Rahman has been en- 
deavouring to strengthen his position at Cabul without 
much success. Ayoub has been trying to recruit an 
army for another advance on Candahar, and we are on 
the point of retiring from that city possibly with a view 
of smoothing the path of our most inveterate enemy, 
with the certainty of leaving all Afghanistan a prey to 
intestine feuds and bloody anarchy, and not only betraying 
our friends among the inhabitants, but surrendering the 
key of India, the sole remaining trophy of a just war into 
which we were forced against our will. It may be hoped 
that the House of Lords, if not the House of Commons, 
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may be able to arrest the rash policy of Her Majesty’s 
advisers, who are notoriously acting in the teeth of the 
counsel of the ablest and most trusted Indian soldiers 
and statesmen. — 

Some troubles seem to be brewing in Cashmere, the 
Maharajah of which has been’suspected—bigoted Hindoo 
though he is, tyrannising over a Mussulman population—of 
intriguing with the Afghans and the Russians. But, upon: 
the whole, India is fairly quiet and prosperous; and 
perhaps the most notable event within it during 1880 was 
the discovery of the Budget miscalculation, which gave 
occasion to so much natural alarm and to so much 
systematic misrepresentation in England that it was with 
relief, as well as pleasure, we were able to publish 
the true story of Indian finance in an article which has 
never been, because it could not be, answered. More 
intimately connected with the internal and frontier policy 
of India than Radicals are willing to admit, are the 
Turkish and Persian questions; for they are in their 
essence one, since the lines of the attack of Russia on 
India are laid through the dominions of the Sultan and 
the Shah, as well as through the mountains and deserts 
of Afghanistan. Although the fact is concealed as much 
as possible from English eyes and ears, considerable 
progress has been made in the reform of Turkey. Even 


in Armenia local self-government has been partly intro-- 


duced, and the Armenians in Armenia are now loudly 
complaining that they are not the majority they have so 
long and so untruly represented themselves to be ; that 
in certain districts the Mussulmans rule because they are 


in the majority, and that this kind of free institutions was. 


not at all what was wanted—that sort, apparently,. being 
a system under which the Christian minority might 
govern the Mohammedan majority. During the earlier 
part of the year the tribes of Kurdistan, half-starved in 
consequence cf Russia’s wicked war, gave considerable 
trouble in this quarter, and, later, they have carried their 
raids across the frontier into Persia, in the hope, it is now 
beyond doubt, of establishing a Kurdish State, tributary 
to the Sultan and protected by England. We who have 
had some personal experience of this fine though rugged 
race cannot help regretting that the effort appears to have. 


failed: for a Kurdish principality could easily be made 


a formidable barrier to Russian progress southward, and 
in no case could the Government of the Kurdish chiefs 
be worse than the cold-blooded tyranny under which the 
Persian people languish. In European Turkey the or- 
ganic law has been elaborated according to the Treaty of 
Berlin, and the Porte has, upon the whole, held its own 
with prudence and dignity against the intrigues of a 
fanatical Prime Minister in England and the more or less 
concurrence of three other Powers. In the end of June 
it was sought, by a Conference of Ambassadors at Berlin, 
to frighten the Sultan into concessions to Greece far 
beyond what the Congress of 1878 emphatically declared 
was the line over which the Hellenes could not be 
allowed to go. The Dulcigno display of cowardly 
menace would have had no effect but for the influence of 
ambassadors at Constantinople other than the representa- 
tive of England ; and, upon the whole, we must conclude 
that Germany and Austria-Hungary and the Moderate 
Party in France, having a supreme influence at Constanti- 
nople, will keep Turkey up to her promise to cede M. 
Waddington’s line of 1878, and will either not allow 
Greece to go to war, or will tell her that if she does her 
ruin shall be upon her own head. 

The absurd anti-German agitation in Hungary and 
the ridiculous but energetic attack upon the Jews in 
Germany need not here be more than mentioned. Nor 
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need we refer particularly to the politics of the United 
States, where the Republicans would seem to have re- 
gained the preponderance they lost so largely in 
1876; but we must glance at yet two other points 
of deep interest abroad. We have recently shown that 
the internal condition of Russia, although there is 
quiet for the moment, is almost inconceivably bad 
socially, commercially, and financially, and is daily 
growing worse. Official peculation and universal dis- 
content at home compel the Czar, perhaps against his 
will, to waste the energies of his empire in coercing 
‘Turkey and conquering the Turcomans, but however we 
may pity his condition we must not be blinded to the 
fact that Russia is to-day, as she has been since her ap- 
pearance as a potent factor in the policy of the world, 
the greatest enemy of human progress and of rational 
freedom. Nor can we fail to reflect that while the proud 
empire of England is at this moment playing second 
fiddle to the most atrocious tyranny in Christendom we 
are allowing our brethren in South Africa to fight with 
half-tied hands the great battle, as Sir Bartle Frere has 
just demonstrated, of civilisation against tribal com- 
munism and black or Boer barbarism. Even the 
Radicals in England are beginning to admit that we 
have gone too far in a policy of sham humanitarianism, 
and the time seems to be not far distant when those who 
would condone the deplorable weakness of Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach, and would even let bygones be bygones over the 
scandalous recall of Sir Bartle Frere, may admit that we 
owe quite as much to our white fellow-subjects as to 
negroes who have sought our protection so long as it 
suited them, and who now turn to attack the hand that 
fed and guarded them. As to the Boer insurrection we 
make no doubt that Sir G. P. Colley, who planned the 
Afghan campaign in Lord Lytton’s cabinet, will be able 
to account, even before the arrival of reinforcements, for 
the gentlemen of the Transvaal whose first declaration of 
hostilities is a massacre without warning, and who will 
have to be taught that we do not recoil before Dutch 
courage when we set ourselves to civilise a Dark 
Continent. 

When the Government changed, Ireland was quiet. 
The Conservative Ministry had resolved to demand from 
Parliament the renewal of their powers under the Peace 
Preservation Act, and Lord Beaconsfield put into the 
forefront of his letter to the Duke of Marlborough—that 
is, of his appeal to the country—the question whether the 
unity of the Empire should be maintained, and whether 
the principles of property were to be respected. The 
nation is now reaping the reward of having answered 
those questions in a manner which virtually amounted to 
a negative. No sooner had the Peace Preservation Act 
expired by efflux of time than the authority of the 
Queen became slowly, but surely, undermined through- 
out Ireland, and now, in more than half of that island, 


which has just been blessed with the most bountiful 


harvest known for forty years, it is the order of Mr. 
C. S. Parnell and his Land League, not the writ or 
the authority of the Queen, which is regarded by the 
peasantry. Jn the teeth of the most complete and specific 
warning, in spite of the remonstrances of the Chief 
Secretary, the Cabinet, under the malign influences of 
Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain, has steadily refused to 
execute what Mr. Gladstone, two months ago, publicly 
declared to be the first functions of a Government, has 
failed to protect life and property, and satisfies. its 
conscience with putting on a sham trial some of the 
Land Leaguers. The disgust of the English nation has 
been deep and earnest, and there is very little doubt that 
when Parliament meets next Thursday Ministers will be 
plainly told by a large proportion of their supporters 
that, whatever remedial measures may ultimately be con- 
sidered, the first thing to be done is to take power to 
restore the supremacy of the law in Ireland, and to use 
the power when it is obtained. 
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The literature of the year has been fairly repre- 
sentative of the mental activity of the time. At the 
very beginning ofit, the “ Biography of Sister Dora” had 
a deserved success, and a great deal of light has been 
thrown from time to time during the twelve months on 
the Central Asian question by the labours of Mr. 
Boulger, Mr. Marvin, Colonel Malleson, and others. 
Mrs. Simpson’s volumes of “ Nassau Senior’s Conver- 
sations during the Second Empire” were hailed as a con- 
siderable addition to our knowledge of the men and 
measures of a very interesting era, and Dr. Percy’s 
volume on “Silver and Gold” was a most important 
contribution to the science of metallurgy. The fifth 
volume of the “ Life of the Prince Consort,” and the 
sixth volume of Mr. Kinglake’s “History of the 
Crimea” obtained the regulation success. There were a 
number of books of very various merit upon the South 
African question, and the Irish and English Land 
questions produced a rush of publications, few of 
which will survive the controversy which called them 
forth. One of the great successes of the year was scored 
by Mr. Stopford Brooke’s poem “ Riquet of the Tuft,” 
and another by Mr. Swinburne’s “Songs of the Spring- 
tide,” while the Poet Laureate’s recent volume appears 
to have been rather coolly received by the critical world. 
Longfellow’s new poems, on the other hand, were heartily 
welcomed; and the “Biography of Sir Anthony 
Panizzi” was not only interesting in its subject, but 
admirable in its execution. Miss Bird’s and Sir E. J. 
Reed’s books on Japan attracted a good deal of attention, 
and Sir C. Duffy’s ‘Young Ireland” was much more 
praised than it deserved. “ Endymion” was the greatest 
pecuniary success in fiction; and if we name Schlie- 
mann’s “TIlios,” and Christie’s biography of Etienne 
Dolet, with Sir Richard Temple’s great book on India, 
we have exhausted the literature of the twelve months 
which interested readers of to-day and seems likely to 
live in the future. 

The obituary of the year contains many distinguished 
names. In January we lost two Royal Academicians 
and an Associate, E. W. Cooke, E. M. Barry, and 
Taom:s Landseer ; in March, Lady Charlotte Bacon, 
the “Ianthe” of Lord Byron ; in April, Lord Hampton, 
better known as Sir John Packington ; and in May, four 
men of note in literature, Gustave Flaubert, Paul de 
Musset, J. R. Planché, and Professor Ansted. The 
death of Tom Taylor in July deprived London society of 
a well-known figure ; and the Nestor of diplomacy, Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, passed away in the middle of 
August, in the same month in which Miss Neilson and 
Mrs. Kean, past and present ornaments of the stage, 
breathed their last. The deaths of Sir Fitzroy Kelly and 
Sir William Merewether and Lord Justice Thesiger and 
—not least—Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, all in the 
space of two months, deprived the public of four most 
excellent servants ; and among the other notable deaths 
of the year must be placed that of the Empress of Russia 
(for whom the Czar found a successor with scandalous 
rapidity), and that of “ George Eliot,” in some respects 
the greatest woman of her time, whom we have laid to 
rest only in this present week. 


AN IMPERIAL FREE TRADE UNION. 


There is not only natural feeling but hard common- 
sense under the proposal to try and secure the blessings 
of free trade for the British Empire, instead of the pre- 
sent system by which we allow all the world to enjoy 
the advantages of our free trade, while on every side the 
barriers of protectionism are raised against ourselves. 
The theory of free trade is, indeed, admirable, and the 
day on which the nations of civilisation will have gene- 
rally agreed to become sincere and consistent free- 
traders a vast step will have been accomplished towards 
the realisation of the millennium. Every land will grow 
and produce precisely what it is best suited to grow and 
produce by soil, climate, and natural position, and what- 
ever commodities any land requires which it could only 
grow by the application of a disproportionate amount of 
expense will be imported free of all taxes and dues from 
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the place where such commodities have been naturally 
produced on the most advantageous terms. It is won- 
derful, it cannot be denied, to what an extent such an 
arrangement would cheapen the cost of living and facili- 
tate the advance of the world in general comfort. 
Economy and efficiency would go hand in hand, and 
perhaps, if anything could eradicate the evils of war, the 
interdependence of nations upon one another, the way 
in which every country in turn would be obliged to look 
to other countries for various indispensable articles of 
subsistence or other primary necessity, would quite 
forbid states and governments from venturing to break 
up such an established concert and partnership. In 
practice, however, it is found unfortunately, and espe- 
cially by Englishmen, that free trade may mean some- 
thing very different from this enticing picture when free 
trade is only partially recognised and accepted. Eng- 
land throws wide open her ports and markets to the 
goods of every country, to whatever France, or Austria, 
or America, has to send for sale and consumption in our 
island. The sugar of French refineries and the ploughs and 
axes of American ironworks are sold at a handsome rate 
of profit throughout broad England, but France will give 
no similar fair play to British sugars, and the United 
States regard English manufacturers and_ aboriginal 
“‘Injins” as equally “pizen.” The livelihood of our 
farmers is daily menaced more severely by the inrush of 
the corn and flour of the West, but if, by an impossibility, 
English corn and flour were to visit the United States 
with any chance of underselling the native article, who 
can doubt that the “ grangers” would instantly demand, 
and would instantly receive, from a paternal Congress 
“protection” against the intruding bread-stuffs? The 
American Constitution may be believed by devout 
Yankees to be the corner stone of the universe, and it is 
true that the American Constitution declares that “all 
men are born free and equal.” Beware, guileless 
foreigners, notwithstanding, of the delusion of imagining 
that “all men are free” to traffic in Yankee markets to 
the possible loss and detriment of the smallest store- 
keeper in a log “ city” which has arisen in the midst of 
an Indian “ reservation.” 

Free trade, in fact, works in this way at present as 
regards England and the rest of the world. All the rest 
of the world is free to overtrade and undertrade England 
in her own English markets, but if English trade at any 
time comes near securing reciprocal profits on the same 
terms in any foreign market, at once the bolts and bars 
of protective duties are drawn against the unsuspecting 
Briton. ‘We admire free trade very much,” almost 
every Continental statesman will tell you. “ Your 
Cobden was a very great and disinterested man. We 
sell largely to you since you have abolished your duties 
and customs, and we should be glad to let you have free 
trade also with us, only, you see, we must protect our 
native industries from being discouraged by foreign com- 
petition.” “ Heads I win, tails you lose,” is a free transla- 
tion of the Continental exposition of free trade principles. 

It has often struck many thoughtful people that, look- 
_ ing to the vast extent of the British Empire and its 
_ colonies and dependencies, and remembering the abso- 

lutely inexhaustible variety of all possible or conceivable 
products and commodities which are to be found in 
some quarter or other of this enormous commonwealth 
at all times, it is surely strange that we have not sought 
~more earnestly to develop production and commerce 
among the members of our own community in prefer- 
_ ence to any other state or portion of a state in the world. 
_ Recite the longest list of articles of trade and commerce, 
from cinnamon to Nasmyth hammiers, and from a teak 
forest to an ostrich farm, and every article of the longest 
list will be procurable within the vast extent and various 
climates of the worldwide British Empire. We might 
speak of our empire, if we were Yankees and possessed 
such an empire, by saying that if all the rest of the 
world were non-existent, the British Empire alone would 
make a world of very respectable proportions. Why, 
just for the experiment even, do we not treat the rest of 
the world as commercially non-existent, except where it 
is clearly profitable to recognise its existence? Why do 


we not organise a free trade system in the first place, at 
any rate, between the nations and states of the British 
earth, Canada, Ireland, England, Australia, New Zea- 
land, Bengal, Bombay, and Jamaica, Scotland and 
South Africa? A universal British Zollverein ought to 
be feasible, and ought certainly to be mutually advan- 
tageous to all its members. If universal free trade 
among the fourteen hundred millions of the earth’s in- 
habitants be a glorious ideal, would not universal free 
trade among the three hundred and odd millions of the 
British Empire be a great progress towards the ideal ? 
How anxious foreign states would be to obtain admis- 
sion to the markets of that vast confederation. How 
glad foreign states would be to guarantee equal rights to 
British traders in foreign marketsin return for reciprocal 
admission to such a liberty. Divided against ourselves, 
we are the mark of every foreigner’s manceuvres. United 
against all outsiders, what rival state, which cared any- 
thing for its commerce, would dare to tax the products 
of England, or of Canada, or of Australia, when a 
universal prohibition of the foreigner’s commerce would 
be the penalty along the endless coasts and in the 
countless harbours of the vast Imperial Customs Union? 
It is the aspiration of many of the most serious and far- 
sighted of patriotic politicians to see the advent of the 
day when an Imperial Confederation may arise in 
matters of Government and State as well. In matters 
of trade, at any rate, there should be no moment of un- 
necessary delay in endeavouring to bring about a com- 
munity of interests and harmony of direction between 
all the states and provinces beneath the sway of the 
heiress of Egbert. 

The announcement that a great Free Trade Con- 
ference, composed of representatives from all the Colo- 
nies, as well as from the mother country, will assemble, 
towards the end of the approaching month of February, 
for the consideration of a scheme akin to what we have 
suggested, is a gratifying sign of the times. It is said 
that so much care has been already devoted to the pre- 
liminaries, and so much substantial agreement has been 
already secured, that a practical result may be reason- 
ably expected. We sincerely hope that this will be the 
case. Even the stoutest advocates of free trade at any 
price should recognise that the best of causes is often 
aided by the possession of the power to use a little 
wholesome compulsion, and when the commercial in- 
terests of the British Empire is united in a single 
alliance, armed with the power of inflicting heavy penal- 
ties on foreign protectionists without having to fear the 
consequences of reprisals, it will become prudent, to say 
the least, for the worst protectionists of Paris or New 
York to lay aside their hostile customs and prohibitions 
on British goods. As we understand the “ broad pro- 
posal” which is to be submitted to the Conference, 
the object of the Imperial Unionists is identical with 
our best wishes. “By uniform or at least reciprocal 
fiscal regulations, all parts of the British Empire should 
be induced to trade with each other instead of with 
foreign countries. A consideration of the vast resources 
of the widespread British Empire will show that such 
combination between all its members would enable them 
all to interchange all the products on which the com- 
merce and well-being of a country depend, without 
having to rely on foreign countries.” There should be 
no doubt upon the point. Let us first secure free 
trade for the empire, and then free trade can conquer 
the world as soon as it likes 








THE NEW STATUTES FOR OXFORD 


The Oxford University Commissioners appointed by 
the Act of 1877 have, within the last five weeks, published 
their proposed statutes for the various colleges. The 
draft of these important enactments has been somewhat 
feebly criticised by the London press, which may be ex- 
cused for not quite taking in at the first glance the meaning 
of the elaborate changes proposed for each separate House 
of Learning. But the office of critic has now been taken 
up by an institution fully qualified to speak on the 
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matter, and the new statutes stand impeached by no less 
august a body than the HebdJomadal Council. For the 
benefit of those who are not well versed in University 
affairs, it may be explained that this council—a sort of 
permanent senate—consists of the four chief officers of 
the University, six heads of houses, six professors, and 
six other delegates, elected by the resident members of 
the University. It has, besides its previously existing 
powers of control and administration, several important 
new functions conferred upon it by the new statutes, and 
amongst them the right of sanctioning the application of 
moneys now for the first time to be contributed by the 
several colleges for general purposes. It is, therefore, on 
more than one ground specially entitled to give its ver- 
dict upon the scheme proposed by the Commissioners ; 
and its remarks may be taken to express on the whole 
the mature opinion of the resident dons upon the matters 
now under consideration. : 

The objections taken by the Council to the Commis- 
sioners’ scheme may be summed up under about five distinct 
headings, each of which can be considered by itself. In 
‘the first place, they are of opinion that the claims of 
“learning and research ”—that bugbear which so alarmed 
the House of Commons when the subject; was under de- 
bate—are not by any means sufficiently recognised in 
the proposed statutes. These statutes do in effect take 
a view of the professorial staff and the professorial duties 
which, though eminently practical, cannot be called ex- 
alted. The occupants of the old chairs, together with 
several new ones to be erected at the expense of the 
college revenues, are expected to impart instruction 
mostly of a wholly gratuitous kind, and to do in effect 
very little more. Not only are they to open their lecture- 
rooms to all comers, as they have in some cases done 
hitherto, without exacting fees, but they are to take part 
in the more executive functions of the place by reporting 
upon the practical result of examinations in the branch 
of learning with which their office is connected ; and are 
even to afford “ private instruction ” without fee to the 
members of those colleges upon whose revenues they live. 
It is obvious that to enforce such rules as these would be 
to degrade the professors in a great measure to the 
position of educational drudges, and leave them but little 
time for the carrying out of those scientific, or literary, 
or philosophic works which are generally regarded as 
constituting the highest duties of a professor. A second 
complaint relating to the same officers is this : that the 
obligations so imposed would weigh very unequally upon 
them severally. The professors of Greek and Latin, for 
instance, whose pupils are more numerous and more 
ambitious of scholastic honours than any others, would 
find the whole of their time monopolised by intending 
candidates in the Schools, whilst such learned beings as 
the Professor of Rural Economy and the Professor of 
Arabic would find the “ease with dignity” of their 
position little disturbed by importunate demands for 
private instruction. A third great blemish in the new 
statutes is found by the Council in the fact that there is 
little or no provision made for the formation of a fund, 
“out of which may be provided grants for scientific or 
literary research, and remuneration for occasional lectures 
by eminent persons.” It is thought that by enabling 
such grants to be made, the necessity would be avoided 
of adding to the professorial staff some new officials 
whose practical utility in the future must be regarded, to 
say the least of it, as doubtful. 

A fourth and very serious objection is the complaint 
that contributions from the various colleges to the 
common University funds have been fixed by the Com- 
missioners in an offhand and unequal fashion. As the 
Statutes now stand, the colleges will contribute to the 


. common exchequer in the following ways : first, by en- 


dowing certain public professors ; secondly, by making 
over to the University half of their surplus revenues, 
after deducting the college expenses authorised by the 
new scheme. The Hebdomadal Council maintains that 
with regard to the former of these provisions, the inci- 
dence of the tax so imposed is ill-proportioned to the 
relative wealth of the different houses, and “ seems not 
to be determined by any fixed principle.” And with 
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regard to the latter contribution, it is urged that the 
surplus alluded to may never, or at least only after a long 
delay, arise, and that in the meantime the Universit 

will be starved at the expense of the colleges—a result 
which it was the chief object of the Act of 1877 to pre- 
vent. The.expedient suggested by the Council is that of 
levying a percentage upon the gross revenues of the 
several colleges, which, in the case of the richer houses, 
would reach very extensive proportions, This sugges- 
tion is‘no doubt grossly unfair to the larger foundations, 
and is not at all likely to find favour with Parliament. 
But it is worth mentioning as illustrative of the view 
which the Council takes. Finally, the criticism concludes 
with some remarks upon “the absence of sufficient 
encouragement for special studies amongst the junior 
members of the University,” thus admitting the idea of a 
sort of dilettante class of students not only tolerated but en- 
couraged by the authorities. The views of the Council may 
be regarded as a protest against the utilitarian tendencies 
of the Commissioners’ scheme. The Oxford dons are 
themselves disposed to make of their professors some- 
thing more than “ coaches,” and of their students some- 
thing more than candidates for first classes and testamuts. 
They manifest a distinct wish to free the professorial 
chairs from all vexatious restrictions, and do not look 
with much favour upon attaching the occupants of them 
to particular colleges. Every objection that they raise, 
and almost every suggestion they make is in the direc- 
tion of securing for the University, as opposed to the 
colleges, an extended sphere of duties and influence ; 
and the tendency must be admitted to be a hopeful si 

for Oxford, however the struggle between the Commis- 
sioners and their critics may for the moment be decided. 


PROGRESS OF THE PROVINCIAL PRESS. 


The English provincial, the Irish and the Scotch news- 
papers, are certainly looking up, and with the re- 
assembling of Parliament they will commence an era of 
great interest and importance. The days when only 
London newspapers were looked to for anything not of 
a local character have long been numbered, and now 
they may be considered gone for ever. The first blow 
struck at their position was given when ten or fifteen 
years ago an Edinburgh journal hired for its private use 
a telegraph wire between the English and Scotch capitals, 
and established an office and a staff in London. This 
direct communication enabled the Edinburgh paper to 
supply intelligence every morning upon English and 
foreign affairs such as had hitherto been out of the ques- 
tion, and although the cost was heavy it was speedily 
justified by the increased circulation and influence the 
paper acquired. This was not the only result. Previously 
the Scotch people had to wait practically a whole day for 
such news as only the London papers possessed, and even 
then the number of those who would supplement their 
daily paper by London journals a day late was compara- 
tively small, and the well-informed people were propor- 
tionately few. But by this experiment information of the 
very best and most valuable character was furnished to 
every reader of the enterprising paper in question, and the 
reading public in Scotland were in some degree at once 
placed on a level with those in London. ‘Ihe example 
was speedily followed by other Scotch papers, 
and by some Irish papers, which, by their distance 
from the English metropolis, had been at the same 
disadvantage. Similar benefits ensued, and gradually 
the plan was adopted by English provincial jour- 
nals. ‘The movement spread rapidly, and at the preé- 
sent time no paper of any importance two hundred 
miles from London is without its special wire or wires 
—for several of them have now two, and could well 
do with three wires—its London office and London 
correspondent. The impetus thus given to the provincial 
Press was very powerful; and a perceptible effect was 
produced upon the London papers, which were found to 
be in vastly less demand in the country than heretofore. 
For a few years they affected to ignore this consequence ; 
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but at last, in order to reach the provincial towns at an 
earlier hour than erg RB of course, people were, 
as a rule, too deep in the day’s business to read them— 
special newspaper trains were arranged, leaving London 
at five in the morning, and reaching the chief English 
commercial centres by ten. This, however, did not 
avail them much, for the special wire papers, developing 
their operations, secured early copies of the London 
papers, and almost by the time the newspaper trains had 
started, the gist of their political and commercial news 
and opinions was telegraphed to the country offices for 
publication in second editions, issued long before break- 
fast. Thus the metropolitan giants could be still further 
dispensed with ; but this was not all that the institution 
of private wires had brought about. Another stronghold 
of the London papers remained to be assailed, and this 
chas now been carried. 


In the old times, before the Government took the 
telegraph system into its own hands, country papers were 
supplied with meagre reports of Parliamentary proceed- 
ings by the telegraph companies, who had representatives 
in the Press galleries, just as Reuter’s agency still has. 
‘When the companies were bought up, the provincial 
papers formed a news association to report the business 
in Parliament and numerous other matters which the 
mew telegraph arrangements gave them facilities for deal- 
ing with. <A great improvement was in that way 
wrought, but as the special wire papers advanced in 
influence and in courage, they became more ambitious. 
Special parliamentary reports, giving more prominence 
to local members’ speeches, were required in addition to 
the general reports hitherto published. But this was 
not a mere question of enterprise. The accommodation 
in the Press galleries was limited, and with the exception 
af two news agencies, acting for some hundreds of pro- 
‘vincial papers, the London papers had the absolute 
monopoly of the boxes. It was therefore impossible 
‘for any one country paper, despite its private wires. and 
its readiness to spend money, to obtain a box for a staff 
of reporters of iis own. The only alternative, was to 
arrange, as far as possible, with the reporters of London 
‘papers to supply special reports. ‘This plan was adopted, 
‘and very successfully within cettain limits, by several of 
the leading papers ; but the provincial appetite for com- 
‘plete special services of news grew stronger, and at last 
-a direct attack was made upon the London monopoly of 
Press boxes. A dozen or more private wire journals 
clamoured for places, but as the space was not more 
than the Metropolitan papers really needed, the demand 
was not easy to meet. To put the matter briefly, a 
Select Committee on Parliamentary reporting was ap- 
pointed two years ago to consider what could be done 
to appease these voracious country papers. Sundry sug- 
gestions were made, but in the end the committee recom- 
mended that part of the side galleries hitherto reserved 
for the use of members of the House of Commons shou'd 
be appropriated to the provincial papers, who should then 
be allotted as many. boxes as could be constructed out of 
this space. This recommendation was revolutionary in 
its.effect, for it not only broke in upon the privileges of 
members, but recognised the Provincial as well as the 
London Press, and moreover proposed what in its logical 
issue would be an official admission of the Press to the 
Legislative Chamber. It is one of the strange anomalies 
of which we have so many in this country, that the 
reporters have never been officially recognised, but are 
still treated as strangers who may be excluded at any 
moment. Formerly it was sufficient to a member to 
“‘spy strangers” to clear the Press galleries ; a few years 
.ago this was modified to the extent that the exclusion of 
the reporters must be decided upon by the House ; the 
appointment of a Select Committee upon the reporting 
facilities and the construction of boxes for country papers 
‘is a further step in the direction of abolishing this ano- 
‘maly, and admitting the right of the public to be present 
in Parliament. 


‘The House having adopted the report of the com- 
mittee and given the requisite authorisation, the question 
of allotting the boxes arose. This was finally left to the 
Speaker, but the idea of being specially represented in 
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the House had in the meanwhile spread, and there now 
appeared very many more applicants for places than could 
be accommodated. It was found that less than a dozen 
front boxes could be formed out of the appropriated space, 
and the applications were nearer fifty thana fourth of that 
number. A second or rear row of places was practicable, 
but the Chamber is so constructed that only the front of 
the galleries is of real value for reporting purposes (and 
even that is not satisfactory), and of course every paper 
was anxious for a front place. To give every paper, or a 
fourth of the number, a separate front box was obviously 
impossible, and the Speaker had thus a very per- 
plexing problem to solve. Innumerable suggestions 
were offered, and many and various plans were discussed 
by the Serjeant-at-Arms, acting for the Speaker, and the 
applicants. Chaos reigned and threatened destruction 
to the whole project ; but at length order was evolved. 
The expedient of combinations was hit upon, and while 
the majority of the papers were content to have admission 
for one representative each, several of the bolder and 
wealthier papers, who were prepared to maintain a full 
staff, acknowledging the impossibility of having as many 
special boxes as they would require, assented to this 
method. Combinations of two and three or more 
up to six papers were effected, and upon this principle 
the Speaker, a fortnight ago, distributeds the new seats. 
To two papers, however, it was deemed right and even 
necessary to give distinct boxes. Regarding England as 
already sufficiently well provided for by the London 
papers and the provincial combinations, the Speaker took 
the view that Scotland and Ireland, the other portions of 
the United Kingdom, were entitled to special advantages. 
He therefore selected the Scotsman and the Freeman's 
Fournal as the national Scotch and Irish papers 
respectively, and gave them the two best-placed of the 
new boxes. It is rather unfortunate that both these 
papers should be supporters of the Party now in power. 
As for the rest, he allotted to each combination a front 
box. ‘That hedid not succeed in pleasing all it is almost 
needless to say, seeing the conflicting interests and keen 
competition he had to deal with ; but all the combinations 
get front positions, and that is about as much as he could 
hope to accomplish. The back places were appropriated 
to other papers,most of them of minor importance; and the 
question now is, how will the experiment work out ? Con- 
jecture is useless, but at any rate the country papers have 
obtained the /xcus sfandi they have so long desired, 
and many of them are prepared to make the most of 
their opportunity. Representatives are being appointed ; 
additional private wires are being hired from the Post 
Office to secure the transmission of these special reports, 
and other arrangements are being made on a large and 
costly scale. ‘The change is one of great importance to 
the whole country, and the sequel will be looked for 
with the deepest interest ; for while the monopoly of 
the London papers has been at last broken down, a new 
and a powerful impulse has been imparted to the Pro- 
vincial Press which cannot fail to yield great advantage 
to the political and the general reading public of the 
United Kingdom. 


— 





FRENCH ALMANACKS. 


Britons who are neither farmers, bureaucrats, shipbrokers, 
or insurance agents, generally get through life without con- 
sulting an almanack more often than they consult an oracle. 
But in France the almanack is yet an authority and an amuse- 
ment ; a book to read as well as a guide to consult. Men of 
education, and, what is more significant, men of the world, are 
interested in their opinion at the fag end of the year, and 
bear the gaudy brochures home with all the intellectual an- 
ticipations of a Brixton patriarch enriched with his first 
Endymion. Or, perhaps, it might rather be said that in the 
bourgeois mind the coming of the almanacks occupies about 
the same place as the coming of the Christmas numbers 
in the expectation of the average City husband living 
suburbwards. They are the literary tidbits of the year, 
tidbits with a solid basis of information, swallowed as 
easily and agreeably as a New Year sweetmeat, and 
withal as prosaically improving as a pill. They have 
the respectability of ephemera that last a year, the light- 
ness of vade mecums that are destined to last no longer. 
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Their number is legionary, their variety infinite. To 
begin with, every journal of decent standing or adventurous 
habit considers itself bound to issue an almanack of its own, 
just as it offers a special and unsurpassable Prime to its 
subscribers. Thereby the illustrated journals are enabled to 
utilise a goodly number of ancient blocks, while the press 
which is non-pictorial, and only occasionally picturesque, 
is enabled to print the overflow of many a reporter's note- 
book, the chronique of many an unattached leader writer. By 
tacit general consent the polemical fierceness of the daily 
or weekly sheet is tempered in the annual offshoot by the 
festive mansuetude of the season. Thus the Univers 
Illustré, which, if not violently clerical during the year, 
is at least respectably religious in tendency, has in its 
almanack no word to say for or against the execution 
of the March decrees, and gives portraits of Father 
Beck, the General of the Company of Jesus, and Father 
Didon, the sensational preacher at the Trinité, with- 
out discharging the least sarcasm at M. Constans or 
Jules Ferry. It prefers to pourtray and describe such 
innocent subjects as last year’s severe winter and the 
annexation of Tahiti. The Admanach de la République 
Francaise is not quite so neutral. It improves the occasion 
in somewhat emphatic fashion. Beginning with a sturdily 
Opportunist article on the situation (the author has dis- 
covered that Sir Robert Peel was an Opportunist of genius), 
the directors proceed cunningly to show how taxes to the 
amount of three hundred and seven millions of francs have 
been remitted under the Republic, to explain the status of 
the clergy, and finally to quote in their entirety the sonita 
secreta of the Order of Jesuits and a significant sketch of 
the separation of Church and State projected in Switzerland, 
and a glowing recommendation to all citizens to study 
geography for their country’s sake. The whole is couched 
in calm, reasonable, earnest language, eminently calculated 
to impress the peasant and small shopkeeping classes to 
whom it is addressed, and whom the Republic is likely to 
find its stiffest backbone. In a simpler, more rustic vein is 
the A/manach du Pere Gérard, who is a species of democratic 
Mr. Barlow, after the pattern popularised by MM. Erckmann- 
Chatrian. Here again the reduction of taxation is insisted 
upon with judicious complacency; and cosy couples are 
represented dining at hotels they dared not look at under 
the Empire ; gentlemen are depicted in the act of putting 
four lumps of sugar in their coffee ; wine merchants are 
shown selling their Bordeaux at half last year’s prices, all 
because the Republic is a thrifty housewife and spares her 
subjects. 

The purely literary almanacks are in a minority. Con- 
tributing to them are to be found the masters of French 
poetry and romance, from Victor Hugo and Alexandre 
Dumas, to Armand Silvestre and Jean Richepin. At festive 
moments most Frenchmen conceive that they are licensed 
to tell the fullest flavoured stories of their repertory, and 
the almanack writers generally make the very most 
of the assumed privilege. The Almanach du Gil Blas, 
one of the most brilliant of the year, is a specimen of 
holiday literature that would startle an average insular house- 
hold like a page from l’Aretino intercalated in the Zimes 
supplement. The writer, who calls himself“ Quatrelles,” is 
prominent in several of these annuals, and whoever has fol- 
lowed his career in the pages of the Vie Parisienne must 
know that he openly makes Théophile Gautier's boast, 
“Il n’écrit pas pour les petites filles dont on coupe le pain en 
tartine.” Jean Richepin, who appears equally popular as an 
almanack writer, is a poet of a younger, more vigorous, and 
virile talent, the audacious crudity of whose clever stories 
has already brought him into collision with the Correctional 
police. What these and their compeers do with their pens 
M. Grévin does with his pencil. The Gavarni of the Second 
Empire and Third Republic (let not the flattering title be 
quoted without apologies to the fame of the great dead 
satirist) is the ruling spirit and master illustrator of half-a- 
dozen flimsy calendars, where just after the religious feasts 
of the year figure ladies in more than pagan aéshadillé, and 
explanatory epigrams that would have brought a blush to the 
hardy cheek of Catullus. The A/manach des Parisiennes is 
permissibly obscene, the A/manach des Cocottes is frankly 
immoral. The first is presentable, mentionable, quotable 
even in any company ; the latter indicates in its possessor a 
slight but inexcusable tendency to. fast living and loose ac- 
quaintances. There are distinctly. the worldly and witty 
calendars, caught up from club tables and exhibited in the 
windows of the sellers of dainty Elzevirs and Zolas, which 
are not dainty. Infinitely belowthese, infinitely above them 
in cleanliness and good humour, are the legion of comic 
almanacks, composed of laughable reviews of the chief events 
of the year, and, invariably, a series of caricatures culled-in 
the Law Courts; which are Tom Tiddler’s ground to the pro- 
fessors of jocular journalism in France. Then, finally, there 
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are the /inanciers’, the Gardeners’, the Astronomers’, even 
the 7hieves’ Almanacks, works that nobody sees, and where 

a hundred thousand copies are sold, whereby fortunes are. 
amassed. In thousands of provincial households the. 
almanacks are the only literature studied or known, and it _ 
may safely be said that A/athieu de la Dréime—almost a 
facsimile of Ofd Parr or Old Moore—is considerably better 
known in Auvergne valleys and Gironde plains than M. 
Grévy or even M. Gambetta. 





ENGLISH ALMANACKS. 


The English almanack, formerly a most despised, and in 
many respects despicable form of publication, has been of 
late years so improved, that it is now considered almost in 
the nature of a handy cyclopedia, and some people get 
quite irritated if they do not find it to contain the most 
minute information on the most out-of-the-way subjects. 
The blame for this state of things lies heavily upon the 
shoulders of Mr. Joseph Whitaker, whose almanack, good . 
at first, has in the course of a few years been so improved : 
and expanded that there is a sort of justification for the idea 
that everything is to be found in it. The issue for the 
present year is larger and fuller and better than ever. A 
handy book for every table, indispensable alike in the study 
and the counting-house and the public office, nay, even a good 
and instructive book to read at leisure moments, Whitaker's 
Almanack would be cheap at double the money that it costs, 
while it is promised that next year another sheet will 
be added to the present four hundred pages. The improve- 
ments that are most noteworthy in the present edition are 
a table of the armaments of Europe, a diary of dates affect- 
ing English citizens generally, a table of University hoods, 
and a table of the enormous business in the bankers’ clear- 
ing house, while the new Burials Act is printed in full. We 
hope Mr. Whitaker will resist the tendency to show his 
politics which peeps out in the present number. His 
Almanack is nothing if not impartial. 

The British Almanack and Companion is also a_ book of 
vast general utility, and it appears to be as carefully com- 
piled as usual. The Companion contains papers on 
‘Weather Forecasting,” on “The History of the Royal 
Observatory,” on “Egypt in Liquidation,” on “ The Pro- 
posed Canal at Panama,” on “ The Euphrates Railway,” the 
“Food of the Poor,” “London Parks, Gardens, and Open 
Spaces,” “London Hospitals,” “Watchmaking by Machi- 
nery,” and “Bee Farming.” Then we have summaries 
of the architecture, the pictures, the science, the music, the 
philanthropy and the legislation of the year, with abstracts. 
of important Acts of Parliament, and of Parliamentary 
documents, a chronicle of events, and a necrological table. 
That is a pretty good four shillings’ worth, it appears to us, 
and most of the articles are very “ meaty ” indeed. 

Apart from its truculently Radical tone, there is no Alma- 
nack more useful to public men, journalists, and politicians 
generally than that of the Financial Reform Association. 
The mass of information which it contains on public expen- 
diture is full of meaning, and although there is a great deal 
that is blankly stated which is unquestionably misleading as. 
it stands, the Association may well excuse itself by saying 
that its business is to furnish facts, and not brains to under- 
stand them. 


Glenny’s Gardening Almanack, now in its fortieth year, is, 
as usual, a perfect vade mecum for amateur horticulturists. 
It may astonish a good many people to see recorded in this 
Almanack from year to year what a number of new plants, 
and new varieties of plants, are added in each twelvemonth 
to the seedsmen’s lists. Mr. Glenny not merely tells us of 
them all, but shows us many of them, and he also gives 
such careful directions for cultivation during each month of 
the year that the young suburban householder may make his 
strip of ground a thing of beauty at little expense during 
three out of the four seasons. What he does for amateur 
gardeners the Ayricultural Gazette Almanack attempts for 
farmers. The contributions to this Almanack will be found to 
represent, as in a focus, a large proportion of the just 
grievances of English farmers, and there is an article by 
the late Mr. Mechi, ‘‘ How tu. Meet American Competition,” 
which is very well worth studying. 7he Farmers and Country 
Gentleman's Almanack is a much larger and more varied work. 
It not only tells us how. to grow cattle and crops, and how to 
select agricultural implements, but how to make home-made 
wines, to cook for healthy folks and invalids, and to play 
whist, billiards, chess, vingt-ef-un, and lawn tennis. It is 
indeed a wonderful compilation, and is singularly cheap at 
a shilling. 

The Railway Diary and Almanack continues to. be..of 
great use in houses of business, and the care taken in its 
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¢ ilation has been maintained to the latest date, so that 
it may be thoroughly trusted for information respecting the 
transmission of goods and parcels. 

Mr. Saxby, R.N., issues once more his little sixpenn 
Weather Table and Almanack, in which he boldly cha 
lenges the system under which the Meteorological Office 
gives us warnings one day in advance. This, he says, “is 
what the public really want—a system by means of which 
one may, on turning to a monthly page of some almanack, 
gather at a glance sound and reliable information as to 
coming weather, weeks and months beforehand.” Thou- 
sands of people in England swear by Mr. Saxby, and 
certainly if he fails it will not be for want of plain speaking. 
It might be worth while to keep this little volume close at 
hand during the year, and note, upon the margin of each 
page, the actual result of the forecasts. There would be 
in this good material for an article on the weather next 
Christmas. 

The Cambridge University General Almanack and 
Register contains the usual University information, as well 
as specimens of the examination papers of 1880, the laws of 
cricket, and register of the University cricket matches for 
the same year, the rules and regulations of the University 
Boat Club, the register of the races, a register of the racquet 
matches, billiard matches, swimming races, rules of the 
Football and Bicycle Clubs, record of the rifle corps and its 
matches—in fact, everything which the average freshman 
wants to know about his University and himself, including 
the names of those who have entered in the same term, and 
+ are destined to be his companions and rivals through 
ife. 

It is almost unnecessary to say a word about Letts’s 
Diaries and Almanacks. Christmas comes once a year, and 
so do these most useful publications, for which many people 
look as regularly as they do for the winter festival. No 
purpose for which a business man can need book or rough 
diaries but has been anticipated in these volumes, and they 
are mostly so strongly bound that after a year’s hard use 
they may be stowed away almost uinjured for future refe- 
rence. A tablet for temporary memoranda, which can be 
written on with either lead pencil or slate pencil, is a new 
and telling feature of some of these publications. Consider- 
ing the excellence of their manufacture, all these diaries are 
as cheap as they are well arranged. 


NEWS FROM TURKEY. 
Constantinople: Dec. 24. 

Political and social gossip has given place in interest this 
week to the unexpected calamity which has befallen the 
commercial world of Constantinople in the suspension of 
payment of Messrs. C. S. Hanson and Co. This long-gsta- 
blished banking firm had enjoyed the confidence of the 
public for so many years that its sudden collapse, coming 
without the premonitory warnings usual in such cases, will 
inflict great pecuniary inconvenience either directly or in- 
directly on the community in general. The first meeting of 
creditors will be held this afternoon, and until it has taken 
place all surmises current as to actual liabilities and assets 
are mere matter of conjecture. 

Very little has been heard of late of the French financial 
combination whichis to take in hand the finances of the 
Ottoman Empire ; but that little is enough to inspire hope 
that its work, though advancing slowly, is none the less pro- 
gressing towards a favourable solution. Nothing definite, 
however, is expected until after the settlement of the. Greek 
Question, which need not now be held open much longer, 
seeing the disposition towards moderation shown by the 
Turkish Government, and the desire of the Powers to have 
done with it the sooner the better. The publication of the 
Turkish circular has likewise abated the military ardour of 
the Greeks, and the tone of the Athens journals breathes less 
of war and military movements. Like any other transaction 
in the East, it will now become a question as to which of 
the two parties concerned is the better hand at a bargain. 
After a good deal of haggling and chaffering, and pretence 
of breaking off negotiations, a middle line will be struck, 
on which the definite settlement will be based, satisfying 
both parties. The Hakikat has taken up the cudgels for 
the Albanians, and indignantly denies that there ever was 
any reason to doubt their loyalty. It does not attempt, how- 
ever, to — the arrest by Dervish Pasha of the two 
Albanian chiefs, and their forced journey to the capital. On 
their arrival here they were received with much outward 
show of respect and courtesy, lodged in the house of their 
old acquaintance Veli Riza Pasha, and the usual compli- 
mentary greetings exchanged between them and the Sultan. 
But the fact remains that they are here against their will ; if 
they wished they could not leave, and the length of their stay 
will mainly depend on the good behaviour of their countrymen. 


or oe got her own again. The Kurdish freebooter 
Sheik Obeidullah has retraced his steps over the ‘Turkish’ 
border, —— back with him a considerable’ amount of: 
plunder, which he is enjoying at his ease amongst his own 
“came The Persian army has followed him to the frontier, 
t can go no further. e matter has now passed into the 
domain of diplomacy, and the Shah’s representative in Con- 
stantinople is endeavouring to move the Porte to take some 
measures which will render impossible any future attempts 
of Obeidullah to revisit Persian territory, Turkish sympathy 
having all along been given to the Kurds, the request of 
Persia, reasonable as it seems, does not meet with a ready 
response from the Turkish Government—a fact which is 
creating much soreness of feeling in the Persian mind, es- 
pecially as it obliges the Persian Government, so long as the 
Sheik is at large, to keep an army of 30,coo men on the 
frontier, which is a severe drain on the resources of the 
country. The Shah has enlisted the good offices of Russia 
in his behalf, and the Russian ambassador has been in- 
structed to give his support to the Persian claims, Good men’s. 
intentions are sometimes misunderstood, as will be seen by 
what the Tabreez correspondent of the Armenian journal 
Mishak, likely to be an impartial writer, says of Obeidullah, 
“As to the Kurdish chief Obeidullah, he bears a great re- 
putation for goodness among the poor of Tabreez. Until 
recently he used to send periodically sume of money to be 
distributed among the poor of the city. Such money was. 
rarely his own, being mostly made up of donations from rich 
Kurdish hadjis. To these Obeidullah was wont to send 
notice now and again that Allah needed so much for distri- 
bution amongst the poor, threatening to cut their heads off 
if they refused to obey the Divine mandate to be charitable.” 


Your readers have, no doubt, heard of the triple, wall 
which once surrounded Constantinople, and which in its 
time made the place almost impregnable, having resisted 
numberless attacks of the Turks before it finally fell to the 
conqueror Mahomet II, His present representative on the 
throne must have borne in mind the difficulties which this 
wall opposed to his ancestor when he imagined the defences of 
Yildiz Kiosk. As they stand the grounds and palace are 
surrounded by an unscalable wall, further protected on its 
side by a strong body of troops and artillery. It is inside 
this first wall that a second is being at present erected, and . 
it is said a third is in contemplation. The Sultan rises 
betimes, as we already know, and his early habits enable him 
to get a good day’s work out of his men. He comes out at 
early dawn and visits them again in the evening, anxious to 
mark the progress made towards further isolating him from 
the wicked world outside. It has been remarked, that of, 
late he has ventured to take one or two drives outside the 
limits of his self-imposed prison—an exception to his usual 
habits, which he may have been induced to make by the 
obligation he was under to visit the Grand Dukes, the two 
sons of the Grand Duke Nicolas, who with their mother 
were obliged by stress of weather to remain a few days at 
Constantinople on their way to the South of France. It was 
probably owing to this unusual exertion that the Sultan was 
rather fatigued on Sunday evening, and feeling the want of 
a little relaxation, he sent for the Italian operatic company 
to perform at the palace. Hamid is fond of music, the enter- 
tainment was to his liking, and the soothing influence of the 
prima donna’s dulcet notes had a beneficial effect on the 
spirits of His Majesty. As he left the concert room he had 
to pass between two long rows of officials and dignitaries in 
the ante-room, amongst whom stood Hodo Bey, the director 
of the Imperial conscience, as well as other secondary 
spiritual advisers, who all wore very black looks, The 
Sultan stopped to inquire how they had been pleased with 
the entertainment, and was answered by a solemn and 
ominous silence. “Oh, my Padishah,” broke out at last the 
chief, “ what hast thou done in having recourse to these 
Frankish amusements and bringing these Ghiaour singers 
into your sacred presence? Hast thou forgotten how Ismail 
worked confusion in Islam and brought ruin on himself 
by his addiction to the ways and follies of the Franks?- 
how your Majesty condemned him ; how we all judged him 
and pronounced him unfit to retain the Khediviate? This 
thing you have done to-day will certainly get abroad. It 
will reach the ears of Ismail, who will rejoice with great joy 
and publish it in his accursed newspapers, which have already 
caused your Majesty so much annoyance.” The Sultan saw 
that he had put his foot in it, and.at once resolved to stop. 
the mischief going further. He sent for the Minister a 
Police in all haste, who arrived, breathless with agitation, 
demanding what had happened—an attempt on the 
Sultan’s life, the discovery of a new conspiracy? or had the» 
“ Association of Burglars,’ the present terror .of Constantix, 
nople, found their way into the palace by, means of their,, 
favourite methodjof tunnelling? . His anxiety was relieved... 
on these points, but he was ordered to send off at once 
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Zaptiehs to every newspaper office in Pera, Galata, and 
Stamboul to prohibit any mention being made of the operatic 

rformance at Yildiz Kiosk. This story may or may not 

ve been amplified by palace gossip, but I know for a fact 
that the family of one unfortunate editor was roused up at 
3 o'clock in the morning by a party of Zaptiehs, the bearers 
of a verbal message to the effect that an order had been 
issued from the palace that nothing was to be said of the 
Italians having been to Yildiz Kiosk. The editor, who sees 
in his dreams the sword of the Bureau de la Presse suspended 
over his head, thought that his hour had come at last, but 
was agreeably surprised when the officer had delivered the 
communiqué. Of course he gave the necessary assurance, 
and added that but for the officer’s kindness such an im- 
portant piece of news would most probably never have 
reached him ! 

M. Tissot, accompanied by all the official portion of the 
French community, proceeded in great state on Wednesday 
last to Yildiz Kiosk to present the Sultan with the J/ague 
and Grand Cordon of the Légion d’Honneur. The ceremony 
took place in the throne room of the palace. The Sultan 
appeared in remarkable good spirits, and accepted the 
flattering distinction conferred on him with appropriate 
speeches of thanks and good will to the French Republic 
and towards all the French present. The ambassador and 
suite returned delighted with their morning’s work. The 
plague is set in brilliants and worth £1,000. 


THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 


——— 
“THE FOOL’S REVENGE” AT THE PRINCESS’S. 


The story of “ The Fool’s Revenge,” the play which Mr. 
Tom Taylor founded on Victor Hugo’s “ J.e Roi s'Amuse,” 
is more familiar to audiences of to-day in its operatic form 
of “ Rigoletto,” than as a drama. The piece was originally 
written for Mr. Robson, but he declined it, considering that 
it would overtax his powers, though one would think he 
should have found in Bertuccio a part that would have fitted 
him exactly. The piece was then taken in hand by Mr. 
Phelps, and produced at Sadler’s Wells upwards of twenty 
years ago, was received with much favour, and from time to 
time the part of the jester has been essayed by actors who 
considered themselves equal to it, with more or less success. 
But such revivals have not been frequent, at all events in 
London, for Bertuccio is a very difficult 7é/e to undertake, 
and the success of the play depends entirely upon the per- 
formance of the jester, the other characters, although those 
of Manfredi and his Duchess are possessed of some indivi- 
duality, interesting us very little in comparison with the mis- 
shapen creature whose scheme of revenge recoils so terribly 
upon his own head. 

Mr. Edwin Booth comes to us from America with a 
special reputation there for his performance of Bertuccio. 
When any discussion has arisen concerning his thoughtful 
Hamlet and his powerful Richelieu, the Americans among us 
have been wont to say that we must wait for “ The Fool’s 
Revenge” to see their representative tragedian in one of his 
best parts. There is no need to detail the story of the piece, 
which is familiar to every playgoer; let us see then how far 
this new Bertuccio is successful, and what kind of a picture 
he gives us of Manfredi’s focl. To commence with, it may 
be said that Mr. Booth’s reading is new and absolutely un- 
conventional ; it is startling alike for the boldness of the 
conception and oe and admirable for the consistent 
way in which it is carried out from the beginning to the end. 
The first entrance of Bertuccio is a surprise. We have no 
grave Fool, for there were jesters who were solemn satirists, 
but a veritable “ motley fool” who comes on in his parti- 
coloured coat and quaint shoes, with his caps and bells and 
his bauble, full of strange and uncouth antics, and realising 
for us most effectively one of those “japers and janglers” 
who are mentioned so scornfully in “ Piers Plowman’s 
Vision.” But while Bertuccio is posturing and “ mowing,” 
we see the deadly hatred that animates him, and how he 
eggs the duke on to the commission of a crime that his mas- 
ter may be the instrument of the “ Fool’s Revenge.” Never- 
theless, the heart within the contorted body is capable of other 
emotions than those of hate towards the gilded courtiers at 
whom the jester discharges the arrows of his bitter sarcasm. 
He has a daughter, the fair Fiordelisa, jealously guarded and 
tenderly loved, and he is quite a different man in her pre- 
sence, though even there he cannot forget the revenge he 
owes to the man who wronged her mother. Very striking is 
the scene in which the duke is eagerly assisted by the jester 
to commit the crime which he thinks will consummate his 
revenge, anid we see Bertuccio capering in wild delight after 
it, little thinking that he has placed his own daugh‘er in the 
power of thelicentious nobleman, We see next his disappoint- 





ment at the calmness with which his~ enemy Malatesta 
accepts what the jester believes to be his shame, and then 
comes the climax of the play, and the scene in which Mr. 
Booth surpasses himself. At last Bertuccio learns the awful 


truth, viz. that he has given his daughter into the duke’s: 


hands, and that a banquet is being held in her honour in the 
adjoining room to celebrate, as he imagines, her shame. 


His agony is terrible to witness, he is not allowed to enter, 
and he can only writhe in impotent fury outside. Then he 


learns that the wine has been poisoned by the jealous. 


duchess, and thus another pang is inflicted on the already 
frenzied man. A lordling of the Court passes, who has the 
entrée to the banqueting hall, and then the jester resumes 
his mocking manner even amid his grief, and implores 
to be taken in. He laughs and dances, he is their faith- 
ful fool, who will make much merriment for them, 
and he is delighted that Bertuccio’s fair daughter has 
found favour in the eyes of the duke, but his request 1s 
denied, and then the ghastly and hysterical laughter dies 
away in a shuddering wail, and Bertuccio sinks in despair ; 
to rouse himself, however, and in a mad burst of passion 
break open the doors of the hall. This scene was pro- 
foundly impressive, and characterised by remarkable power 
and intensity, and the audience hung upon every gesture 
and word of the actor’s, as he alternated between hollow 
mirth and bitter tears, and finally threw off his motley and 
assumed his manhood. Here, indeed, was a jester who, 
like those mentioned by Chaucer, could move alike to 
laughter and to tears, for we read of 
an jestours that tellen tales, 
Both of wepying and of game. 

Little wonder, then, that the house was roused to the u{most 
enthusiasm ; that a Boxing night audience at the Princess's 
listened as quietly as the stalls at a premiere at the Hay- 
market, and that a roar of applause greeted the American 
tragedian after his magnificent performance. Mrs. Hermann 
Vezin played the Duchess of Faenza with much skill and 
good effect, and Miss Gerard gave a very pleasing and sym- 
pathetic rendering of the part of. Fiordelisa, her emotion at 
the sad strait in which she finds herself in the duke’s palace 
being exceedingly truthful, and successful in touching her 
auditors. Mr. Charles Brooke’s scenery reflected great 
credit upon him, and the stage arrangements were satis- 
factory. H. SAVILE CLARKE, 





MUSIC. 


The customary Christmas festivities have interrupted the 
serial musical entertainments, and therefore art—except in 
the phase which it assumes in pantomimes and extravaganzas 
—has been ata standstill. The ballad concert given at 
St. James’s Hall last week was a triumphant succcss, thanks 
as much to the popularity of the famous tenor as to the 
novelty of Madame Albani’s appearance at a show of this 
kind. Unfortunately the programme was shorn of some of 
its interest through Mr. Herbert Reeves’s continued indis- 
position, but Mr. Henry Pyatt and Miss Marion Mackenzie 
did extra duty with the willingness which always charac- 
terises the actions of vocalists. Under circumstances like 
the present the services of these volunteers are of real use : 
though it looks somewhat like a repetition of the “ encore” 
system, where everyone is culled upon to perform more duty 
than he gets paid for. What would Millais, or Keene, or 
Du Maurier say if the public “encored” their pictures? 
And how would the principle act, accommodated to every-day 
usage? The baker sells his commodity just as does the 
singer, but you would hardly find him unsophisticated 
enough to give you extra rolls and bread because you 
wished to “encore” them. Mr. Sims Reeves was in excel- 
lent voice, and sang Balfe’s “ Come into the Garden, Maud” 
and “The Bay of Biscay” with all his old vigour and 
beauty of style. Madame Albani’s contributions were the 
aria “‘ Souvenirdei miei prim’ anni” from Hérold’s “ Pré aux 
Clercs,” the “ Blue Bells of Scotland,” and (with Mr. Reeves 
the duet from Verdi’s “ Ernani ”—“ Ah! morir potessi adesso.” 
How the Canadian lady’s efforts were welcomed may be 
easily guessed. Mr. Pyatt and Miss Mackenzie sang care- 
fully and well, and further assistance was derived from the 
London Vocal Union and that prince of English violinists, 
Mr. Carrodus. Of course the hall was crowded in every 
part. 

Mr. Ambrose Austen announces a repetition of Howard 
Glovers “Tam.o’ Shanter” for the commemoration of 
Burns’ birthday, with Mr. Sims Reeves for the last time as 
the principal expositor of the work. There is a good deal 


of bold, effective writing in the cantata, and no doubt it will 
attract a great deal of attention. Mr. Reeves, it will be re--- : 


membered, sang in it last year, and raised roars of laughter 


when he shouted forth Tam’s famous bit of criticism, “ Well: 


done, cutty sark !” DESMOND L. RYAN, 
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THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 
MR. PEPYS. 


Samuel Pepys and the World he Lived in. By Herlty B. Wheatley. 

Bickers“and Son, 1880. : ot a 

A good many persons will think that there was no very 
great need for a volume on Samuel Pepys. Most people 
are well acquainted with the famous diarist already, and 
those who have the misfortune not to be would do well 
in going to the fountain-head at once. But it must be 
remembered that there are a certain class of readers who 
decidedly prefer a book about an author to the author 
himself, and who would rather, for example, study any 
amount of essays on Shakespeare, and proceedings of 
pompous Shakespeare societies, than lose themselves for 
ten minutes in the forest of Arden or the court of 
Navarre. For this class of readers a book need only be 
an enlarged magazine article, and Mr. Wheatley’s book on 
Pepys is simply an enlarged magazine article. But if it 
is only a bit of bookmaking, it is very interesting book- 
making, and very well done. Almost anything about 
Samuel Pepys must be attractive, and Mr. Wheatley is 
so well up in his facts, and writes so pleasantly, that 
no one who takes up his book will feel at all regretful for 
wasted time. It is not a little curious that we all feel so 
keen an interest in Pepys. He was by no means an 
admirable specimen of a man, and yet the “ Diary” in 
which he records all the facts and follies which show his 
nature is one of the most popular books in the world. 
We feel the same attraction towards Samuel Pepys that 
we feel towards Gil Blas, yet there is as little that is 
really admirable in the character of the son of John 
Pepys, of Brampton or London, as in that of the son of 
Blas of Santillana. With all respect to Mr. Ruskin’s un- 
erring judgment and invariable good taste, we admire the 
record of the life of Gil Blas, who, as Lord Beaconsfield 
has happily said, presents in his wanderings over a couple 
of Spanish provinces so wonderful a picture of human 
nature and experience. And as we read with ever fresh 
delight the story of the perils and the successes of the 
fictitious Spanish adventurer, so do we delight in the self- 
chronicled story of the ten years of the life of the real 
Government official of the Restoration. 

Mr. Wheatley has told the story of Pepys’ life very 
well. We are told all about his ancestors, and reminded 
of the curious fact that the “ Diary” makes no mention 
of Richard Pepys, who was created Lord Justice of 
{reland by Charles I. Richard Pepys resigned his office 
when Charles was executed, but was reinstated by 
Cromwell. His omission from the “ Diary” can scarcely 
have been in consequence of this fact, for Samuel in his 
boyish days was a staunch Roundhead, and after going to 
see Charles executed at Whitehall, came back and 
announced that if he had to preach a sermon on the 
eccasion he would choose for his text, “The memory of 
the wicked shall rot.” A little later on we are reminded 
that while he was at Cambridge he wrote a romance 
entitled ‘‘ Love a Cheate.” This he destroyed after- 
wards, so that the merits of Pepys as a romancist must, 
like these of Dante as a painter, of Raphael as the 
author of that “ Century of Sonnets,” and of John Stuart 
Mill as a writer of Homeric epic, for ever remain 
unknown. Another of Pepys’ literary performances 
brings his name into connection with the founder of a 
family whose name was to be yet more famous. He 
assisted at the concocting of some anagrams upon Mrs. 
Elizabeth Whittle, who afterwards became the wife of 
that Sir Stephen Fox whose son was Henry Fox, the 
publicly hated and privately loved Lord Holland of the 
last century, and whose grandson was Charles James 
Fox. ‘What Evelyn was able to say of Sir Stephen, that 
when he retired into private life he was rolling in wealth 
“honestly got and unenvied,” which, as the diarist 
remarks, “is next to miracle,” would not apply to his 
son, .whose wealth was neither honestly got nor un- 
envied ;.nor to his grandson, who scorned the enrich- 
ment which could only come to politicians at the end of the 
last century by concéssion to the wholesale and shameless 


corruption which converted Wedderburn andkilled Yorke. 
Pepys’ wife, Elizabeth St. Michel, to whom he was not 
always as faithful as could be desired, was the. daughter 
of a Frenchman whose talents might have found better 
employment had he lived in our day, for he seems to 
have laboured hard to discover some means of curing 
smoky chimneys. He took out a patent for this purpose 
on May 2, 1662, -It would be curious to know if this, 
patent still exists anywhere, and if it would contribute 
any information to the discussion which rages so much 
just now about smoke-consuming chimneys and the 
means of avoiding fogs. Poor Mr. and Mrs. Pepys were very 
poor in their early days of marriage, and had to shift as 
best they could, she making the fires and washing Pepys’ 
clothes herself, and the pair occasionally finding them- 
selves reduced to dine off pease-pudding and nothing 
else. It would have been well for Pepys if at some 
periods of his later life he had remembered these early 
struggles and had abided more straightly by the righteous- 
ness of which he could write so well. Pepys became 
more markedly royalist, when the political aspect 
began to change and General Monk prepared for a free 
Parliament by allowing in the secluded members who 
marched back into their house on February 21, 1660, 
Prynne amongst them with his “old basket-hilt sword” 
which “ ran between Sir William Waller’s short legs and 


threw him down,” as told by Aubrey. How when the. 


king enjoyed his own again Pepys became clerk of the 
acts, and how he fared under the royal Stuarts, is suffi- 
ciently familiar. Mr.Wheatley gives an interesting chapter 
on Pepys after the diary, which tells of his journey 
through France and Holland accompanied by his wife 
—how valuable would his diary have been could he but 
have kept it on this tour—of the death of his wife, of 
whom, with all his faults, he was. sincerely fond ; of his 
defeated candidature for Aldborough, in Suffolk ; of his 
duel arranged with Sir James Barkman Leyenburg, the 
Swedish resident in England, which was stopped at the 
express command of the king; of his appointment to 
the Secretaryship of the Admiralty ; of his election as 
Member of Parliament for Castle Rising ; of his im- 
prisonment on a charge of treason and Popery; of his 
election for Harwich and kis expedition to Tangier; of 
his loss of office with ‘the fall of the Stuarts, and his 
death on May 26, 1703. 

There is a very pleasant chapter upon the books and 
collections made by Pepys, of which he was very proud, 
and of which he took the greatest care, though his 
literary taste was of the poorest at times, as some of his 
famous Shakespearean criticisms serve to show. He 
seems to have been very happy in his library, binding 
his authors handsomely, getting better copies of favourite 
books, and frequently shifting and rearranging the whole 
collection, in consequence of which “ each book contains 
several numbers, sometimes as many as six; and the 
last, which is the one by which the books are still found, 
in red ink.” Arrangement, however, did not in Mr. 
Pepys’ mind mean classification, for the books are merely 
placed in order of size, and in one instance ‘‘some short 
volumes have been raised to the required height by the 
help of wooden stilts gilt in front,” a fact which shows 
that Pepys rather preferred the possession to the study of 
his books. Other chapters deal with the London of 
Pepys’ time, with Pepys’ relations, friends, and ac- 
quaintances ; with the navy, the court, public characters, 
manners, and amusements, all of which will be found 
useful to students of the “ Diary” itself. An interesting 
passage in the preface treats of the pronunciation of 
Pepys’ name. “The pronunciation of Pepys’ name has 
long been a disputed point ; but although the most usual 
form at the present day is Peps, there can be little doubt 
that in his own time the name was pronounced as if 
written Peeps. The reasons for this opinion are : (1) That 
the name was sometimes so spelt phonetically by some 
of his contemporaries, as in the Coffee-house paper 
quoted: in the $Diary’ (‘ Ed. Mynors Bright,’ vol. vi. 
p. 292) ‘On Tuesday last Mr. Peeps went to Windsor, 
&c.’ (2) That this pronunciation is still the received one at 
Magdalen College, Cambridge, and (3) That the present 
bearers of the name so pronounce it.” 
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INDUSTRIAL HUNGARY. 
A ma orssdgos iparkidlliths emlékkinyve, Edited by Moritz 
Gellert. Seana, urger’s Witwe. it : 

This elegant quarto is on a small scale what the 
colossal reports are of the great international exhibitions. 
It contains all that refers to the Szegedin provincial 
exhibition, the town so lately visited with ‘the terrible 
inundation. There is an introduction by the great rope- 
maker, Bakay, known even abroad, besides the statutes 
of the exhibition, a list of the committees, a description 
of the opening, “ industrial statistics” by Dr. Szabdky, 
“the results of the jury counsels” by Moritz Gelléri, a 
“ petition to consumers” by the same, a “ balance-sheet 
of the financial results of the exhibition,” and a “ final 


word” by Bakay. But all these sections are only of 


value for natives. Of sole interest and worth to foreigners 


is the “Report” upon the exhibition from the pen of 


Gelléri, a well-known politico-economical writer, and 
honorary secretary to the exhibition. If anyone is com- 
petent to give instruction as to the results of the exhi- 
bition and the lessons to be deduced thence, as well as 
to give information on the condition of Hungarian in- 
dustry, it is certainly Gelléri. And as the writer of these 
lines is able from his own experience to corroborate 
Gelléri’s facts—he cannot always say the same of his 
opinions—he thinks he cannot do better than briefly to 
reproduce their kernel in a few lines. 

Already in 1842 and 1843 Louis Kossuth arranged 
industrial exhibitions at Budapesth, at the instigation of 
the then existing Industrial Union, of whose success the 
papers of the period were full. Since then Hungarian 
industry has partly made great strides and partly retro- 
gressed, and some interesting and instructive conclusions 
may be drawn from a comparison of the exhibitions of 
Kossuth and Szegedin, with regard to the development 
of some branches of industry. The promoters of 1843 
as well as of 1876 laid stress upon the indifference 
manifested by the Hungarian public to their native 
manufactures. Kossuth said, in his speech at the close 
of the exhibition of 1843 :— 


Let us make it our duty to protect and value our native indus- 
tries, let us remember that when we expend a groat for foreign 
products that cou'd be expended upon native, we diminish the 
capital of the nation, whose depositary is each citizen. 

This word of warning has since then been repeatedly 
brought forward by the press, but without the desired 
result. Nevertheless, the idea of an exhibition was not 
abandoned ; some little provincial ones were organised, 
and Hungary took part in the international shows of 
Paris, London, and Vienna, but without results that 
could be called satisfactory. The provincial exhibitions 
proved too limited, the international too vast, to place 
the peculiarities of Hungarian industry in their true light. 
The first inland exhibition of more than ephemeral value 
was that of Kecskemét, in 1872, but even this was not 
sufficiently extensive to bring forward the entire pro- 
ductions of the country, and the necessity arose of 
instituting a “ Universal Hungarian Exhibition.” This 
necessity was the cause of the late Szegedin Exhibition. 
There, in the second largest town of the land, the faithful 
inhabitants of bountiful Hungary could view the treasures 
of their native industry with satisfaction, much as a loving 
mother regards the progress of a neglected but gifted child. 
Although the conditions under which the exhibition was 
held were not favourable, the wish to show the country 
what development had taken place in industrial works 
induced a large number of manufacturers and other pro- 
ducers to send exhibits from all parts of the kingdom. 
They probably cherished the hope that by so doing they 
would be enforcing a moral agaist the prejudice in 
favour of foreign lands, and turn it to one for the 
encouragement of native products. Whether this hope 
was fulfilled the future must prove. Among the groups 
that were adequately represented and capable of sustain- 
ing any competition, we must note the higher’ wood 
industry, glass, earthenware, flour, clothing, furniture, 
metal-work, leather-work, and agricultural machines. 
For cabinet-work Hungary's vast forests furnish a rich 
material. The best represented were glass and earthen- 


ware goods. The earthenware from Fiinfkirchen speedily | givers had in view. It.was a great mistake to abolish the- 





gained the support of customers. The porcelain fac-_ 


tories of Herend were world-famous long ago. . Firms 
from Klausenburg, Szegedin, and from the capital, 
showed great advance in glass and porcelain paint- 
ing. The products of the Murdny and Kremnitz 
earthenware factories are not yet up to the height of 
competition ; on the other hand, those of Zay-Ngréc, | 
Zlatud, and Katharinenthal begin to sell in large quan- 
tities, and they may perhaps be called upon to drive 
out Bohemian glass from Hungary. As a whole, the 
Hungarian glassware showed evidences of great artistic . 
care and value ; and if they had enough orders to be 
able to produce in large quantities, Hungarian glass. 
would probably in a few years be able to compete with 
any other country. Hungarian flour is favourably known 
all over Europe, and is much exported ; while it 1s 
useless to waste words on the subject of the value of 
Hungarian wines. They are largely drunk and liked in 
England! For sometime past wine-production societies 
have been formed, whose object is to extend the demand 
abroad for Hungarian wines, and to further the wine 
production in general. The manufacture of spirits in 
Hungary is in a somewhat backward state of late years, 
which is chiefly to be ascribed to the excessive local’ 
and State taxes, which oppress this country ; nevertheless, 
the Szegedin spirit fabrics were respectably represented. 
For some months, indeed, the spirit production has 
shown favourable signs of revival, and we hope that a 
return of prosperity is in store for it; for Hungary 1s 


branch of its production. The great advance made in 
furniture since: the Vienna Exhibition surprised the 
visitors of Szegedin. Gelléri regrets that “in the taste 
of our public, everything that bears the name foreign 
stands in such favour that often the most finished native 
furniture only attracts buyers if it is decked with a 
foreign name, placed in a shop, and offered for very 
high prices as ‘ Vienna or Briinn manufactures.” The 
saddlery and harness work was specially excellent. On 
the field of photography Hungary produces far better 
things than most European countries ; in the opinion of 
some, based on much and varied observation, it is only 
approached or surpassed by French, Austrian, and 


Already at the Vienna Exhibition of 1873 the Hun- 
garian photographs attracted notice. Very extensive 
and various was the department of agricultural machines - 
and implements. This is an industrial branch which 
is warmly favoured by the agricultural societies, and 
every year there are several local exhibitions in this 
department. The attention given to these latter is very 
naturally explained by the fact that Hungary is chiefly 
an agricultural country. Large firms in this business exist 
in great number, particularly in the capital and in the 
large towns of the south, where the requirements of 
agriculture are constantly on the increase. 

Naturally no one will contend that Hungary is an 
industrial state of the first order ; it is, as we before said, 
above all else, agricultural, and one must therefore not 
be astonished when one hears that several branches of 
manufacture that play a great part in moderately indus- 
trial states are almost absent here. ‘Thus, for instance, | 


seems no present prospect of its revival. Cloth and 
linen manufactures are totally neglected. At the third 
Industrial Exhibition at Pesth (1846) there were repre- 
sented fifteen native cloth factories, in 1876 this number 


quantity. In 1846 thirty-six weavers exhibited, in 1876 


| only two, just as if they sought to recall the memory of 


better times. Sugar refining was not represented .at ; 
all at Szegedin; this is explained. by : the. circum- 


worked in Hungary in 1872, only three'survived in 1874..; 


The collective picture offered by the general industrial ° 
conditions of Hungary for the last few. years is not.attrac- ‘ 


tive ; matters have not improved since the introduction. of 
the new industrial law, but rather become worse.’ It is- 
proved that this law is not able to meetithe ends-the law-: 


richly endowed with excellent material to elevate this - 


German photography, and vies with all other countries. . 


silk weaving has for twenty years declined, and there ; 


had sunk to three, and the quality had declined with the» 


stance that of the twenty-six sugar factories .that still. 
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guilds without arranging for the foundation of other 
societies or corporations, and even that paragraph, by 


virtue of which “the guilds which, up to the middle of 


1873, had not voluntarily changed into industrial societies, 
should be dissolved, and their fortune applied to pur- 
poses of general utility,” is in many places not. yet 
rigorously carried out. The one good feature of the old 
guilds, their ed character, has ceased ; the esprit 
de corps is dead ; nothing has come in place of these 
elements. The number of skilful, capable workmen has 
much decreased. In creating the industrial laws, the 
rulers wished not to sin against Mill’s principle of the 
rights of individual liberty, but they left out of sight 
the difference between England and Hungary. The 
Hungarian artisans are incapable of estimating the value 
of individual liberty. In place of the former guilds stand 
nine hundred industrial societies, while most have only 


ten to twenty, few as many as one hundred members. 


The great mass of the artisans, therefore, live without any 
cohesion. The statutes of almost all existing societies are 
identical. The important decision has been especially 
arrived at that the societies shall form credit unions and 
co-operative stores ; also they are to have a care that 
their members found common workshops and institute 
clubs for the common use of costly machines which would 
be out of reach of individuals ; and further, the indus- 
trial societies are to be forced to create those excellent 
institutions recommended by law—industrial committees. 
These committees are to settle all labour disputes, and 
are especially to intervene in any disagreements between 
workmen and their assistants and apprentices. ‘These 
peaceful tribunals would be of great value, because, 
firstly, the decisions would lie with specialists ; secondly, 
the decisions would be made more quickly than in a 
court of law; thirdly, they would be less expensive ; 
fourthly, there would be no appeal against the verdict. 
Notwithstanding the excellence of these institutions, only 
two such have up to the present come to life in Hungary. 
Technical education is equally neglected ; neither the 
Government nor the industrial classes take any care to 
train specially skilled labourers. Not even the existing 
Sunday-schools are visited. The law is most laxly 
administered’ in every respect. The number of young 
children who are taken as apprentices without being able 
to read or write is legion. From all this it is obviously 
not easy to give a better reply to the wants of Hungarian 
industry, unless the reforms, which are briefly noted and 
recommended by Gelléri, are promptly and energetically 
carried out. 


HODGE. 


Peasant Life in the West of England. By Francis George Ueath. 
London : Sampson Low and Co. 1880. 

Echoes from the Counties. London: Bradbury, Evans, and Co. 
1880. 


Eight years ago, when the agricultural labourer was 
beginning to attract some of that attention which had 
hitherto been lavished on the urban “ working man ” 
(with a vote), Mr. Heath published a little work de- 
scribing his condition in one part of the country. The 
book was not a pleasant one, for it rubbed the gilt off 
the gingerbread in a ruthless fashion. It described— 
what was barely the truth—that the farm labourer in many 
parts of England was living in a state of semi-starvation, 
was totally uneducated, frequently grossly immoral, and 
communicated his limited ideas in a dialect which could 
only be interpreted by Mr. Tennyson or by Prince 
Lucien Buonaparte. He showed, moreover, that the 
political pictures of rural bliss were purely imaginary ; 
that “sweet Auburn ” was a dirty, typhus-haunted village 
in an undrained plain, and that love in a cottage, though 
quite possible, meant most frequently somethirg directly 
the contrary after Strephon inthe smock: frock had 
returned; his sodden clay stimulated with much bad beer, 
to’ Chloe in the print gown, whose peccadilloes had 
aroused his ire. ‘The present volume, though ostensibly 
an enlarged edition of that book, is practically a new 
work. ‘The original chapters have been entirely re- 
written, but. three-fourths are new. That. is,.they were 
not in the former book, though, so far as originality is 






concerned, they scarcely deserve that title, since for the 


most part they are compiled from Blue Books and other: 


published material, more especially the report of the 
1879 Commission to inquire into agricultural distress. 
The digest is, however, useful at this crisis to meet the 
demand for information in regard to which it is avowedly 
put together. Mr. Heath acknowledges that in the last 
eight years the farm labourer—for the exotic word 
“peasant” is absurd when applied to the English hind— 
has made progress mainly owing to the pluck he has 


exhibited in banding together for the common interests: 


and to the spread of education. 

Substantial advance has been made beyond the barrier which at 
one time seemed to shut up the English peasant in a state of hope- 
less ers and he now looks out upon. the expanse of a larger 
world with 1 
already reached. Burning lights have searched the dark corners of 
our island, and industry and commerce from other fields have 
offered a helping hand to the tiller of the soil. In the Western 
counties the peasant’s frame is still enfeebled, and his movements 
are slow from the effects of years of semi-starvation. But this is a 
constitution and condition which will disappear when better 
wages have induced a larger consumption of animal food. The 
rising generation will be freer from this taint—the taint of misery ; 
and each succeeding race, under brighter circumstances, will be 
stonger and better than its forerunners. 

Let us hope so. The farm labourer will soon be the 
master of the counties, though the demagogues who at 
present dream that he will be clay in their hands, will find 
him most uncertain material to work. The riff-raff of 
professional agitators who, after the last Reform Bill, 
imagined that the “ working nan” was to be led by the 
nose, and to pay them well for doing so, and of course 
for selling him to the highest bidder, have long ago dis- 
covered that “ workingmanism” is a poor trade. And so 
it will be with those who at present fatten on agricul- 
tural unions. The labourer is ever suspicious of his own 
order, as is demonstrated by the fact that he rarely or 
ever votes for them. When the borough and county 
suffrage are assimilated and the radical millennium 
arrives, “ Hodge” will be apt to vote with “ master,” 
just as “master” is apt to vote with “ my lord.” 

The second book on our list is a curious medley. * With 
no author’s name on the title page, no preface, nor the 
slightest clue as to the writer’s name and condition, 
except that from allusions he would appear to be of the 
squirearchy, and not in his first youth. The chapters 
have no thread of connection; but run on from an 
amusing picture of “John Cole, the tithe bailiff,” 
who is evidently drawn from the life, through the 
“roll of human history,” “ gipsies,” “ pen-pits,” “ sun- 
worship,” Stonehenge, and folk lore, to a dissertation 
on tench-fishing, and the estuary of the Humber. There 
is a scant table of contents, but not an index ; so tNat in 
searching for the grains of wheat the patient reviewer is 
oftentimes half choaked with the amazing mass of chaff 
among which he must toil during the quest. Here and 


there the pages are full of curious information about rural. 


England—more, however, the England of forty years ago 
than of to-day ; and at uncertain intervals the reader 
will light on passages of more than ordinary graphic 
power and picturesqueness. But as a rule “ Echoes 
from the Counties” convey but an uncertain sound. The 
writer evidently has the welfare of the rural population at 
heart, and conceives that this may be attained in some 
vague way by allotments, and a general Ruskinesque way 
of going about things. He rightly enough : considers 
that English agriculture would require :to be pro- 
fitable to pay three profits—the landowners, the ten- 
ants, and the labourers. ‘The latter he avows to be 
“relatively the lowest in the world,” while the upper 
and middle classes ‘‘ may fairly claim universal supre- 
macy in respect of intellectual culture and. material 
prosperity combined.” | Practically his remedy. is that of 
the land reformers of the. Farmers’: Alliance order, 
“Where capital and skill‘can be invested: in agriculture, 
and withdrawn with the same freedom and certainty as 
in other pursuits, then, and then only, will the metal of 
our farmers and farm lands be fairly put to the proof.” He 
would abolish entails and other-hindrances to “free trade 
in. land,” and deal-ruthlessly..with the game laws. As 
for. the. labourer,,the. author: of this new panacea, would 


ight hopes of further progress from the point he has- 
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“revive the law of settlement, and even again place the 
rural labourer in bondage.” . . . “ But not with fetters of 
iron, nor yet even with a torque of gold about his neck 
would I bind him; but I would tie him to his native 
fields by the cords of his heart!” He then pictures an 
ideal agricultural settlement. But as sucha condition of 
affairs as he sketches could never exist out of Utopia or 
the dreams of Mr. Ruskin, it may be dismissed as itnpos- 
sible. In truth, the author himself seems to look upon it 
as a fancy picture, like the cruder ideals of many of the 
cockney land reformers of our day. It is certain that 
land and land reform will, before long, be one of the 
“burning questions.” But when one reads books of this 
description, or listens to what the Scotch would call the 
“blether” of stump orators, he despairs for the future. 
Happily, good sense and fair play are by no means dead 
in the country, nor are monopolised by, or, indeed, well 
represented on “ platforms”—Land League or Alliance. 


MAGAZINES FOR JANUARY. 


There never was a better number of the Ainefeenth 
Century than that issued to-day. Very varied, and in six of 
its ten articles dealing with great topics of the day, the 
number surpasses even the high average to which Mr. 
Knowles has accustomed us. Mr. H. M. Hyndman does a 

ublic service in calling attention to what we agree with him 
is The Dawn of a Revolutionary Epoch.” Whether the 
changes which are now looming nearer and nearer will 
take precisely the shape which is anticipated may perhaps 
be doubtful. But that there are changes, and great ones, 
about to take place, not merely in this country, but in the 
world at large, can hardly be questioned by those who are 
in the habit of closely marking the signs of the times. Mr. 
Hyndman, without affecting to see farther through a mill- 
stone than his neighbours, undoubtedly indicates perils 
that environ us socially and politically. Of three articles 
on “The Crisis in Ireland,” the first, by Mr. Seebohm, 
treats of the historical claims of tenant-right. The 
second, by Mr. E. D. J. Wilson, is an exceedingly powerful 
re for repression of the present anarchy, while Lord de 

‘esci, himself a Liberal, demands that a just construction 
be put u the. motives and actions of Irish landlords. 
Next we have a very remarkable paper on the High Court 
of Justice, by one of its most able members. Mr. Justice 
Stephen criticises the recent decision of the Council of Judges 
to consolidate the three common law divisions, and ex- 
presses his fears that the result will be to lower the estima- 
tion in which the Bench at large is held, and will have a 
tendency to push the most eminent lawyers into the Court 
of Appeal, while leaving the judgeships of first instance to 
comparatively inferior men. Sir James Stephen’s argument 
is weighty ; the plan which he proposes for the reorganisa- 
tion of the courts seems feasible, and we can have little 
doubt,that his views will attract attention and find expres- 
sion in Parliament. Lord Dunraven gives us a most in- 
teresting “Glimpse at Newfoundland ” with especial reference 
to the fishery question, and Captain Elsdale, R.E., the 
Government aéronaut, has a stirring sketch, in three sec- 
tions, of “A Day with a War Balloon.” The Right Honour- 
able J. G. Hubbard contributes a powerful plea for a religious 
census, in which he calls attention to the ephemeral nature 
of some of the registered Nonconformist places of public 
worship. Mr. James Payn has a very amusing and instruc- 
tive article on “ Penny Fiction.” Sir Bartle Frere has a 
remarkable exposure of the misrepresentations which have 
been so persistently addressed to the English public on the 
Basuto question. The remaining papers are by Professor 
Monier Williams on “ The Religion of Zoroaster,” and by 
Mr. T. Villiers Lister on “The Exhibiting of Pictures.” 


_ It would be rude to suggest that the opening words of the 
first article, by the Duke of Argyll, are intended as a motto 
for the present number of the Con/emporary Review. And 
yet a severe critic might say that “another night-mare meets 
us here” is a not inapt description of the first number for 
1881, which is so heavy that it is likely to provoke mental 
indigestion. The Macallum More discourses this time on 
“The Truthfulness of Human Knowledge.” “An American 
Statesman ” presents a view as favourable as possible of the 
fiscal system of the United States. The Statesman, who 
declares that he is no statesman at all, arrives at the con- 
clusion that the incidence of taxation is very unjust, and 
that a great deal of public money is spent which is simply 
wasted, The author of “Home Life in Germany” has 
something to say on the theory that the recent agitation 
against jews in Germany can be defended. Miss Julia 

edgwood writes on “Plutarch and the Unconscious 


Christianity of the First Two Centuries,” as to which she 
turns very small points into very large arguments. Pro- 
fessor Stanley Jevons traces the influence of Richard Can- 
tillon on Political Economy. There is a capital paper on 
“Suicidal Mania,” by W. Knighton, LL.D. ; and the Rev. 
G. T. Stokes has a scholarly article on “ Latin Christian 
Inscriptions.” Professor Greene belabours Mr. Hodgson, 
as Mr. Hodgson last month belaboured Professor Greene. 
Mr. William Canton has a well-thought-out poem on “The 
Death of Anaxagoras,” and there are three articles on 
Ireland, the first of which is a rather stupid review of Sir 
Charles Duffy’s recent book by the Rev. Malcolm McColl, 
which may, perhaps, be thought by some to express Mr. 
Gladstone’s views. The second cites the opinion of some 
distinguished foreigners, past and present, on the Irish 
question, in a sense favourable to a sweeping land reform : 
and Lord Monteagle, who, it will be remembered, committed 
himself, in principle, to abolition of the Upper House, advo- 
cates “the three F.’s—fixity of tenure, free sale, and fair 
rents”—as the basis of a settlement of the interminable 
Irish grievances. 


Blackwood’s Magazine for January is a very good number. 
A series of autobiographies is commenced, the first being 
that of Benvenuto Cellini, who is made, so far as possible, 
to tell his own story. The peculiar relations between 
employer and employé in “The Private Secretary” grow 
more and’ more embarrassing, and the interest therefore 
continues unabated, if it does not increase. “ Before and 
After the Ballot” is a slashing exposure of the corruption 
which has increased under secret voting, and under the title 
of “ The Bishop Astray ” we have one of those eccentric bits 
of humour of which “Ebony” has almost the specialty. 
Miss Helen Faucit (Lady Theodore Martin) wrote to the 
late Miss Jewsbury two or three letters on some of Shake- 
speare’s female characters, and the first of them, on Ophelia, 
is here published. If memory does not deceive us, Mrs. 
Siddons wrote a few papers of this kind, and unquestionably 
even the “rough notes” of a great actress who has played 
the characters of which she treats ought to have a singular 
value for dramatic critics and dramatic aspirants. The most 
notable of the remaining contents is the political article on 
“ The Ministry of Misery,” which is a vivacious and telling 
attack on a subject which invites onslaught. 


All the Christmas stories must give way to “A Culture 
Ghost,” which has been reserved for thé readers of Fraser. 
The confused borderland between the seen and the 
imagined is admirably indicated. Pictures, music, Italian 
Contadino life, of the present, and legends of the courtly 
and artistic past, all blend into a fever dream, or an appari- 
tion, as each may take it. “ Emperor Alexander’s Reforms ” 
are regarded from a Russian, not Nihilist, point of view, 
which means adoration. A charming paper of “Folk 
Lullabies” reminds us of the children’s season, and “ The 
Prophetic Power of Poetry” expounds the office of the 
Vates to be a prophet of new truth, or at least an unveiler 
of truths forgotten or hidden from the common eye. Pro- 
fessor Shairp’s article proves this deep truth from the great 
poets of all time, how thoroughly may be understood from 
his careful discernment of the true prophetic fire of “the 
chief poet by the Tiber’s side.” ‘ The Last Chapter of Irish 
History” is justly pronounced by the Hon. G. C. Brodrick 
to be one of which Englishmen, no less than Irishmen, 
have reason to be heartily ashamed. The conditions need- 
ful for the success of any Irish land scheme are first the 
prompt and determined restoration of order, next the 
admission that no Irish public opinion exists. Further it 
must be remembered that a landlord whose tenants hold 
under the three F.’s would cease to be a landlord at all. 
Mr. Brodrick leads us off then into a hazy scheme for farmer 
Ss but he does not pretend to formulate a land- 
aw. 

Cornhill makes a good start with the New Year. The 
article most worthy of attention is, of course, the Editor’s, 
on “The Moral Element in Literature.” It states the case 
with all the lucidity of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s well-known 
style, and with the richness of illustration which his deep 
knowledge of literature makes easy for him. “ Vagabondage 
and Pedestrianism ” and “In the Heart of the Highlands” 
are more or lessakin. ‘The first enlarges on the delights of 
pedestrianism and the charms of vagabondage ; the second 
describes the locality where both may be indulged with most 
stimulus to physical and mental appetite. “Fina’s Aunt” 
improves as it goes on. Two new serials commence in this 
number, “A Grape from a Thorn,” by Mr. James Payn, 
and “ Love the Debt,” by an anonymous author. Mr. W. 
Small and Mr. Du Maurier each contribute a characteristic 
drawing. 


We laugh at the two American girls in “The Portrait 
of a Lady” starting off to London in September, one in 
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search of local colour, and the other yearning to behold and 
interview celebrities. There is a suggestive interview in a 
London square, where “Isabel’s silvery eyes shone for a 
moment in the darkness.” After this phosphoric manifesta- 
tion, she refuses the poor American lover. Other articles in 
Macmillan are seasonable—one on “The, Mistletoe” and 
another on “ Christmas and Ancestor Worship in the Black 
Mountain,” which is a pleasant and instructive descrip- 
tion of rE smeared with Christian tradition, The 
annals of Old Margate are illustrated in “A Study of an 
Old Parish Register,” by Mr. Benham. Dean Stanley 
reprints an address delivered by him on December 7 at 
Sion College, in which the last remnant of “ Subscription” 
that still is required from candidates for ordination is 
denounced. The Dean, oditer, bitterly reviles Convocation ; 
we had almost said scurrilously abuses it. “Arcadia” knows 
not such deep meaning as E. H. Hickie has given to the 
fanciful continuation of “ Mopsa’s Tale.” The number closes 
with a very fair, and yet sympathetic review of Mr. Tenny- 
son’s recent volume, but we cannot agree with the defence 
of “ The Children’s Hospital,” save so far as it deals with 
the exquisite pathos and the tender truth of the child’s 
innocent faith. 


Temple Bar commences the new year with an excellent 
number, Both the new novels which begin their growth are 
full of promise. The characters of the young cultured 
Liberal of Irkford and his pretty, silly, half-educated sweet- 
heart are drawn from real life. The veil of locality is trans- 
parent. As Irkford is recognisable, so are the typical 
characters at once accepted as representing their class. 
Mrs, Alexander passes from London to Ireland aad back again 
with accustomed readiness, and of “ The Freres” Grace at once 
secures our admiration and sympathy. “ Death and Burial 
in Spain” impresses us very strongly with the feeling of the 
powerful hold on the imagination of the author possessed 
by the curious superstition, mistaken for devotion, which is 
peculiar to the Spaniard. We thank him for his description, 
but utterly disagree with his eulogy of the Spanish character 
and his contemptuous reference to English ways “ of sin- 
cerity and truth.” The disclosures of the prevalent poverty 
are strikingly novel, but it is explicable in a land where 
“trifles make up the sum of human things.” The story of 
the life and death of that amiab!e but misguided enthusiast, 
“ Lord Edward Fitzgerald,” is told anew, perhaps as a warn- 
ing to Irish patricts, who, however, are not likely to en- 
danger themselves. “At Miirren” is the heading of verses 
that will be read again and again; the second stanzais a 
word-photograph. A biographical sketch of “ Suwarrow ” is 
somewhat loosely put together, and could have been con- 
densed with advantage. “Episodes of the Napoleonic 
Era” are garrulously narrated, but the journey from Avignon 
to Sisteron is delightful. The depths of Russian poverty are 
revealed in the story of Illouschka, which holds one’s attention 
to the end. 

The January number of Harper's New Monthly Magazine 
is very nearly as good as its predecessor, which is saying 
that it is very set indeed. The illustrations are of singular 
softness and remarkable interest. There is something for 
every taste, and “ The Editor’s Drawer” contains, as usual, 
a number of humorous stories, which are not only very 
laughable, but, with one exception, really new. 


A new story is commenced in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
by Mr. Justin M‘Carthy. “The Comet of a Season” is a 
taking title, and the prologue, with its sad sacrifice of a 
young life, leads us to expect developments of character and 
incident, in which we fear the little Lady Melissa will learn 
how “knowledge by suffering entereth.” The “Fifteen 
Puzzle” is scientifically demonstrated by Mr. Proctor. It is 
time to forget the wretched imitation of American name- 
calling that confused earnest patriotism and music-hall 
nonsense under the common term Jingoism. “On a Cattle 
Station” and “ The Invincible Armada” are stale topics. 
The first part of “Some Animal Biographies” contains the 
interest that for some always attaches to the marine zoology, 
which contains the primary secrets of life. A monograph of 
“ Sir Thomas Docwra” is little more than a sketch. On the 
whole, the first number of the year scarcely comes up to the 
standard of “ Sylvanus Urban.” 


The chapter of his new novel, read to his reluctant sweet- 
heart by Charles Cheyne, is like a light tothe acrostic. Mr. 
Dowling helps the reader of 7insiey to guess much at the 
plot of “ Strawberry Leaves ;” he must have some startling 
surprise in store. “ Hamlet Rehearsed ” is a comic incident. 
“Sceptre and Ring” gives us a pretty picture of a honey- 
moon which lasts twice as long as the usual time, probably 
because of its secrecy. “A heroine of thirty-eight years” 
is most elaborately introduced to our notice, and awakens a 
new interest in the story. Mr. O’Shea gives a horrible tale 
of a self-dissected madman, probably due to contemplation 


of plates in a Strand shop window. “Amarath’s Mystery” 
advances through several stages of delight, doubt, and 
despair, to its happy solution in a little house at Kensington. 
“Chorister Boys” are presented in a new light as interesting 
specimens of their kind, and by no means “ bad bars.” “A 
Strange Introduction” suggests a new reading of the pro- 
verbial recognition of fathers and sons. The story might be 
surprising, if true, though all likenesses do lead people into 
strange mistakes ; but it is a disappointing piece of work. 


The urlucky hero of “ Joseph’s Coat,” who sets out on his 
wanderings in Belgravia, is hardly as natural as the old 
couple who, loving him fondly, manage to turn him adrift. 
Mr. Murray begins well, and the fortunes of Joseph will be 
followed with interest. We have too much of Monte Carlo 
both in the description of an “ Idyllic sort of person” as J. 
Arbuthnot Wilson thinks himself, though he clearly does 
not know the meaning of the word; and in the verbose 
opening of Mr. Mallock’s “Romance of the Nineteenth 
Century.” We suppose that many will think it heresy to 
suggest that if Lord Beaconsfield’s novels had not been 
written, Mr. Mallock would have lacked a guide in the 
region of romance, or, perchance, the gifted author is laugh- 
ing at his readers. The original of Lord Surbiton will 
hardly feel flattered if he reads the opening chapters in 
which he plays a prominent part. “A Dreadful Case” is an 
amusing variation on a well-used theme... The autobio- 
graphical author of “Does Writing Pay” should have 
received more by his versatile effusions, “ Rambles about 
Eton” are padding. 9 

The two stories of Ad/ the Year Round’s current fiction 
have run their course, one to a ptomising. yet doubtful 
engagement, and the other to the introduction of a hero 
with blue eyes, who seems to threaten danger to the course 
of true or fancied love of Sybil and Lionel. There is a 
lovely scene of “love among the roses” in “ Visited on the 
Children,” and a well-drawn scene in a new year’s ball in 
“ Asphodel.” “Violet Wood’s Husband” contains a warn- 
ing much after the style of “ why don’t you speak for your- 
self, John?” There is a very powerful description of a 
desolate and dangerous Devonshire moor in “ The Whisper 
in the Wood,” an eerie story, while “ The Mystery of 
Glamis” is a tantalising but well-written mé/ange of tradition, 
family" history, and secrets. “On the Road in France” 
contains fresh peeps into rustic French life. 


Mrs. Henry Wood commences a new story in the Argosy. 
“Court Netherleigh” promises to be a tale of country 
mansion life. It opens with numerous introductions of the 
characters, and, in the second chapter, an unlucky shot 
proves fatal to the squire and head of one of the families 
introduced. In the story of “Dorothy Grape” Johnny 
Ludlow amuses herself by mystification, and terrifies her 
readers, who will look anxiously for the promised explana- 
tion and history. They will also welcome the continuation 
of ‘In the New Forest,” which Mr. Wood begins. “ Lady 
Ennerdale’s Jewels” is a little too remarkable a combination 
of real and pretended burglary, while “Gwen’s Lover” 
must be a sketch from life—as it professes to be; it is very 
droll. Of the poetry, “Write Soon” will commend itself 
by its simple truth to all. 


There is practical common sense in Sir George Camp- 
bell’s remarks on “Employment of the Natives in India,” 
which is the first article in the ae of the National 
Indian Association. Mr. Sutherland Edwards calculates 
all the expenses of Indian students at Oxford as reaching 
£835 fora three years’ curriculum: Sir R. Temple's able 
address on “ Education in India,” and the subsequent discus- 
sion, are made available for careful reading such as they 
require, and some useful suggestions as to the cultivation of 
science in India are contained in an address delivered 
before the Indian Society. Mr. Chuendra Dutt advocates 
the establishment of a society of scientific research through- 
out India, whose transactions he translated into all the 
vernacular languages. 


The first number of the Grosvenor opens with “ Halfway 
House,” which is scarcely developed enough to enable an 
opinion to be formed. Mr. O’Shea contributes one of his 
bloodthirsty stories called “A Gay New Year's Gift.” The 
author is always graphic and vigorous, but he delights in 
horrors, at least in print. “A Phrenological Development ” 
is a combination of pathos and absurdity. Very Teian are 
Mr. M‘Carthy’s melodious “ Stanzas to Anacreon,” who has 
taught “ his child some echo of his song,” although he com- 
plains of being “old and wise.” Mr. Mackay’s “ Hetty” is a 
very true sketth in black and white. i 


The Royal Shakspere is the newest of the serial works 
issued by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, & Co. The first 
number contains parts of “Titus Andronicus,” and of the 
introduction, which is contributed by Mr. F. J. Furnivall, 
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and a very fair steel engraving from a_ painting by Mr. 
Frank Dicksee. When complete this will be one -of the 
best editions of Shakspere. The plays will be issued in 
the chronological order assigned them by Prof. Delius. 
From the same publishers we have received Part 26 of the 
International Portrait Gallery, containing a likeness, with 
excellent biography, of Prof. Vambéry; Part 12 of the 
illustrated edition of Canon Farrar’s Life of Christ; Part 
10 of Bishop Ellicott’s New Testament Commentary; and 
Part 12 of the Family Physician. Old and New Edinburgh, 
of which Part 2 appears this month, is a worthy companion 
to Messrs, Cassell’s work on London; and Part 2 of 
Cassell’s Cookery gives good recipes arranged in alphabetical 
order for easy reference. 


“The Probation of Dorothy Travers” goes on well in 
Cassell’s Family Magazine. “The Art of Painting on 
China” and “Art-Furnishing for the Dining Room” are 
inevitable concessions to the “ fads” of to-day. The rest 
of this number is filled with the usual mélange of useful 
contributions, 

The level of excellence at which it started is hardly main- 
tained, as regards the illustrations, in the third part of the 
Magazine of Art. Much of the engraving is commonplace ; 
still there are a few specimens which are as good as one has 
a right to expect ina shilling magazine. Of letterpress there 
is abundance, much of it consisting only of industrious 
padding. Mr. John Forbes-Robertson’s “ Treasure-Houses 
of Art” is, of course, well worth reading, and the first of a 
series of articles on “ Wood-carving,” from the pen of Mr. 
G. A. Rogers, promises well. 


There is an amount of reading in the closely printed 
double columns of 7he Atlantic Afonthly to which English 
people are but little accustomed in the ordinary magazines. 
Despite the quantity, however, the literary matter is of an 
unusually high standard of excellence. It is difficult to select 
from such abundant material, and it will be sufficient to say 
that the current number contains some chapters of a novel 
by Mr. Henry James, jun., the first instalment of a series of 
papers on the “Wives of the Poets,” by Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti, contributions by Miss Phelps, Mr. R. G. White, 
and Mr. John Fiske, and verses by Mr. Clarence Stedman 
and Mr. Whittier. There are, besides, some good reviews. 

Not by any means the least pleasing of the features of this 
month’s Antiguary is the prologue in verse written by Mr. 
Austin Dobson. “The Orthography of Shakespeare’s 
Name” is further discussed by Dr. Lithgow, and Mr. Blades 
is quite at home when writing on “ The First Printing Press 
at Oxford.” Mr. Nicholson gives an account of the Roman 
Villa near Brading, and there is a geod review of Mr. James 
Gairdner’s invaluable calendar of the State papers of the 
reign of Henry VIII. 

“Fleas and Fleabanes ” is a curious little article in Hard- 
wicke’s Science Gossif. We trust it may elicit satisfactory 
replies. “ Botanical Notes from the Swiss Highlands” will 
be useful to wandering botanists when summer comes 
round again, 

Miss L. T. Meade and Miss Alcock both contribute the 
first chapters of new stories to the current number of the 
Sunday Magazine. Mr. Laurence Oliphant gives a remi- 
niscence of travel beyond Jordan, which will not be un- 
familiar to readers of “The Land of Gilead,” and Dr. 
Angus writes on “ The Revision of the English New Testa- 
ment,” on which he is well qualified to speak. 

The current number of Good Words is an unusually good 
one. Mr, Froude’s contribution alone on “ Reminiscences 
of the High Church Revival” will secure a large circle of 
readers. The present article is merely introductory, and the 
series will deepen in interest each week. One of Mr. R. D. 
Blackmore’s Dartmoor tales commences this month, and 
Mr. Charles Gibbon contributes an excellent short story. 
The articles are all good. 

The Christmas Number of the 7/Aeatre comes in like the 
pantomimes, after Christmas Day, and is really the January 
number. Miss Florence St. John adorns the frontispiece. 
The editor follows with “ A Dream of Christmas,” which is 
illustrated by characters from Drury Lane pantomime. 
Another illustrated paper is on “ Harlequin,” or Arlecchino. 
There are several stories. We envy Miss Victoria Vokes’ 
“‘ My Ghost,” which pitied and petted her. Mr. Pask contri- 
butes “‘ Experiences of a Christmas Eve ina Café Chantant.” 
“Born to be an Actress” is a touching tale, and “ Her First 
Bouquet” is the theme of some powerful and thoughtful 
rhymes by the editor. 

The boys who rally round 7he Union Fack will possess a 
coloured illustration of the changes in uniform and equip- 
ments of the “ Guardsmen from 1660 to 1880.” The ex- 
cellent quality of the fiction is still maintained. The Field 
Club ought to muster a large number of volunteers. 
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Two magazines published in Italy are distinguished for 
the excellence of their contents. The Florentine 2ivista 
Europea, in the last two numbers, contains an article on 
“ Venice,” which reviews its contest with the opposing forces 
of nature and of men, its successes and decay. A curious 
theory of proportional representation is propounded by 
Signor Bonelli. 

Minerva, an English magazine published at Rome, gives 
an unpublished “Note of the late Emperor Napoleon III.”and 
a “ Report of the Marquis Pepoli in 1858, on the desirable- 
ness of an intimate understanding between Prussia, France, 
and Piedmont.” “The Future of Italian Manufactures ” is 
discussed by Professor Errera. 

We have received the third part of the Universai Jn- 
structor (Ward and Lock), which contains a singularly 
elaborate chart of the intellectual and material progress of 
the world chronologically arranged. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Xenophon’s Anabasis. Books I. to IV. Edited by 
William W. Goodwin, Ph.D., Eliot Professor of Greek 
Literature, and John Williams White, Ph.D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Greek in Harvard College. (Macmillan and Co, )— 
We are glad to welcome a school book from Harvard, and 
none the less because it has evidently been prepared on the 
lines originally laid in our own country. The references in 
this particular edition are chiefly to Goodwin’s Greek 
Grammar, and this, we fear, will not fail to baulk its intro- 
duction into English schools, where Wordsworth, Parry, and 
Abbott are the recognised interpreters of Greek accidence 
and syntax. ‘This is the more to be regretted, because Pro- 
fessors Goodwin and White have done their work really well 
and thoroughly, their notes being infinitely better and more 
likely to serve their professed purpose than many which we 
have seen appended to certain elementary classics by 
Oxford and Cambridge pens. 

Guide to the Study of Political Economy. By Dr. Luigi 
Cossa. Translated from the Second Italian Edition. With 
a Preface by W. Stanley Jevons, F.R.S. (Macmillan and 
Co.)—What with the recognised works of Professor Jevons 
himself, and the numerous contributions which the study of 
political economy has received from the well qualified pens 
of such authorities as the Fawcetts and Professors Cairnes, 
Walker, and Thorold Rogers, to say nothing of the standard 
work of John Stuart Mill, it is at first sight a little strange 
that it should be thought worth while, so late in the day, to 
publish a translation of an Italian primer on the subject. 
The step, however, is fairly justified in the prefatory 
remarks of Professor Jevons, under whose auspices the 
volume bearing the above title now appears. The gist of 
his contention appears to be this: that with our usual in- 
sular conceit we have, many of us, fallen into the error of 
supposing that our own system of industrial organisation is 
the natural and the best one, and that all other nations have 
failed, more or less seriously, in the attempt to compass it. 
Whereas, in point of fact, in this as in most other national 
systems, there is no one golden rule to be followed. The 
state of civilisation of the society, physical agencies 
such as climate and national temperament, material cir- 
cumstances such as a long period of unbroken peace, 
tradition, soil, even language —these are all factors 
which contribute to make it impossible that there should be 
a single code of economical principles for all countries alike. 
Now the work of Professor Cossa here presented to us in 
an English dress claims to be, more than anything else, an 
historical sketch of the views entertained by various 
economists of eminence from the earliest times. In the first 
part of the book he tells us what political economy is, its 
relation to other sciences, its importance, and its method, 
while in the remaining pages he traces the course of the 
study in all ages and countries. We can readily understand 
that for those who are really anxious to broaden their views 
on this subject, a perusal of the Italian economist’s 
carefully compiled and compared details will be as profitable 
as it must needs be interesting. Very few people can trans- 
late Italian, especially technical Italian, felicitously, but the 
lady who, as we are told in the preface, was induced to 
make the present rendering, may be congratulated on having 
produced an at any rate readable version. The list at the 
end of authors quoted will show the extent and catholicity 
of Professor Cossa’s researches. There is, however, one 
sentence in the preface to which we take exception. 
It is a remark attributed, we hope incorrectly, to Pro- 
fessor de Morgan, and it runs thus: “True education 
consists in knowing everything of something and something 
of everything.” The absurdity of the first clause is only 
surpassed by the futility and, from our point of view, 
utterly mistaken principle of the second. 
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Studies in Deductive Logic; a Manual for Students. By 
W. Stanley Jevons, F.R.S. (Macmillan and Co.)—There is 
a good deal of common sense, as well as of clever writing, in 
the preface to this manual. Especially are we inclined to 
endorse the truth of the observation that a vast pro- 
portion of early intellectual activity and success is 
allowed, in after years, to fritter itself away in country 
vicarages or Temple chambers. We do not, however, 
very clearly see how this is to be obviated: The vicar 
can scarcely be expected between his services to solve 
problems in Differential Calculus, when other puzzles, 


_affecting the interests perhaps of his family or his glebe, are 


constantly awaiting solution. Nor can the interminable 
difficulties of Messrs. Doe and Roe be set aside, in order 
that a once brilliant logician may resume acquaintance with 
Barbara or Sorites. Rather do we console ourselves with 
the reflection that each epoch of life has its appointed duties ; 
and we have noticed that, where a taste for either classics 


or the exact sciences is inborn and strongly developed, it will, 


especially in the former case, always contrive to get itself 
indulged, Interesting, too, is the record of Professor Jevons’ 
experience in “estimating the logical facility.of minds 
of various training and capacity.” A ‘first-rate mathema- 
ticlan cannot always solve even the simplest of logical 
problems, and it is notorious, on the other hand, that some 
of the shrewdest reasoners have never heard of either syllo- 
gism or enthymeme. Great stress is laid upon the importance 
to students of constant practice in cracking logical nuts, and, 
par conséquent, “these ‘Studies’ consist in great part of 
logical questions and problems gathered from many quar- 
ters.” But we are glad to find that there isa liveliness of 
style which materially helps to carry off the severity 
of matter. We may give one or two examples: “In a 
strictly logical point of view, ought it to be offensive to 
Captain Jones to say of him ‘If Captain: Jones does 
run away in battle, he will live to fight another 
day?’” ‘When Columbus made the egg stand on end by 
breaking it, what fallacy may he be said to have com- 
mitted?” Or, again, “ When Croesus has the Halys crossed, 
a mighty army will be lost.” In short, there are snares and 
puzzles of every degree of ingenuity and obscurity, and 
suited to brains of every calibre. Professor Jevons, indeed, 
has evidently laboured so hard and conscientiously at the 


-collection, that we are perforce reminded of the horse which 


was once described to Archbishop Whately as capable of 
any amount of work; “in fact,” said his master, “he can 
draw anything.” “Indeed,” quoth the Archbishop, “can he 
draw an inference?” But Professor Jevons is not to be 
beaten even there. , 


Livy. The Hannibalian War. By G. C. Macaulay, M.A. 
(Macmillan and Co.)—The Rugby masters have long suffered 
from a cacoethes scribendi. Following humbly in the wake 
of Mr. Sidgwick, who is really a master of the art, they seem 
to take it in turn to edit some small portion of a Latin ora 
Greek classic. Mr. Macaulay’s contribution is neither better 
nor worse than the common run of such editions. But 
surely Mr. Capes, with the additional advantage of many 


. years’ experience in teaching, has already gone over the 


same ground. ‘There is certainly this difference, that Mr. 
Macaulay, who took his degree just four years ago, has been 
bold enough to re-write, in great measure, and otherwise 
reduce Livy, by the help of Polybius and his own fertile 
brain, to the Rugbeian standard of accuracy and readable- 


“ness. This is an audacious venture, and, if essayed at all, 
- ought to have been backed by a weightier name than that of 


a very juvenile assistant-master, even though he hail from 
time-honoured Rugby. 


A Short Bible History for Schools and Families. By 


Rev. Edmund Fowle. (Relfe Brothers.)—This is probably 


the shortest Bible history ever published. In the brief com- 
pass of thirty-nine pages are included [art I., containing 
*‘ Books of the Old and New Testament,” “ Periods of Bible 
History,” “ Brief Sketch of the Old Testament Periods,” and 


‘ Part II., in which is set forth the period extending from the 


birth of Christ to the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus in 
A.D. 70. It reminds one rather of the “ Iliad” in a nutshell, 
but is really more valuable than might be supposed. Of 
course it is all—z.z¢., what little there is of it—“ cram” pure 
and simple, but it ‘certainly does five one a Rundschau of 
Bible history, which, if limited to the most strongly defined 
landmarks, is, as far as it goes, both vivid and accurate. 
We are a little surprised in these days to find Mr. Fowle 
gravely printing the date of the creation of the world as 
4004 B.C. It is a refreshing bit of conservatism. 

Dr. B. W. RicHARDsON, F.R.S., writes (in Good Words, June 
1880)—‘‘ On the whole, I think the Chimney Cowl called the Empress, made by 
Messrs. Ewart of the Euston Road, is the best for preventing down draught in 
the chimney shaft.”—(City Office—Facing Moorgate Station.) -ApvT. 


The Latin Primer Rules made Easy. By Rev. Edmund 
Fowle, (Relfe Brothers.)—Many persons might think this a 
hopeless task. And indeed so would it have been, had not 
Mr. Fowle wisely resolved to re-write them entirely in 
his own language. We are delighted to observe the banish- 
ment of those sesguipedalia verba with which the “ Primer” 
fairly bristles. Under the title “ Remember ” he collects in 
a concise form some score of the most important points, and 
towards the end of the book we find a variety of easy sen- 
tences for translation into Latin. Two features we specially 
mark as deserving a good word ; the first, the extreme care, 
which, joined with no slight amount of monotonous labour, 
suggests the handiwork of one who is both familiar with, 
and gentle to, the difficulties which are apt to beset small 
boys: the second, the completeness of the work. It pre- 
sents a regular course of instruction in that stage of Latinity 
which intervenes between a fairly accurate grasp of the 
accidence and the first plunge into connected prose—a very 
awkward bit of country, as all masters of preparatory schools 
well know. 


A Simple Treatise on Heat. By W. Mattieu Williams, 
F.R.A.S., F.C.S. (Chatto and Windus,)—We shall be much 
surprised if this manual does not become very popular wher- 
ever elementary science teaching is in vogue. It offers, to 
our thinking, many substantial advantages, being lucid, fairly 
but not too brief, well illustrated, and admirably got up in 
point of paper, print, and binding. Ere this we have come 
across so-called “ simple ” treatises which are obscurity itself, 
and illustrations which, so far from illustrating, hopelessly 
confuse the most patient of learners. But Mr. Williams 
does not belie the promises of his modest Preface. He does 
not attempt “the vain task of expounding to non-mathe- 
maticians a mathematical view of the subject,” but he pro- 
fesses to give, and, we must add, does give most success- 
fully, ‘‘a simple and readable exposition of the phenomena 
and laws of heat.” Technical terms, such as “convection,” 
“expansion,” and “ condensation,” are explained with great 
felicity, while the Index furnishes a careful and invaluable 
aid to reference in the body of the work. It is the best 
science primer of any denomination that has yet been sub- 
mitted to our criticism. 





STRAY LEAVES. 


Qin 

We are sorry to hear that Dr. John Service, one of the 
ablest of Scotch clergymen and men of letters, who has pub- 
lished both sermons and a work of fiction, and whose sketch 
of Burns in the third volume of Mr. J. H. Ward’s admirable 
“Extracts from British Poets” is a piece of delicate criti- 
cism, is in such weak health that he has to go to the South of 
France to endeavour to re-establish it. 

With the beginning of 1881, Dean Stanley will commence 
the preparation of a new edition of his essays that have a 
bearing on the “ Church and State” problem. 

It is said that the Rev. W. W. Tulloch, a clergyman in 
Glasgow, and the son of the accomplished and able editor 
of Fraser's Magazine, intends shortly to come before the 
public with a volume of light literature. Mr. Tulloch is 
understood to be a frequent contributor to the Scotsman, 
Glasgow Citizen, Fifeshire Fournal, and other influential 
Scotch newspapers. 

Mr. Emerson has been asked to become the head of an 
Anglo-American Thoreau Society—the members of which 
propose to live as did the “forest seer,” and to lecture in 
both the Old and the New World on their Master’s works 
and mission. 

The American Publisher’ Weekly says that a voluminous 
work on “Congregationalism,” which the late Dr. George 
Punchard, of Boston, left in manuscript, is now passing 
through the press in that city, and will be ready for the 
public before very long. - 

Mr. G. J. Shaw Lefevre, M.P., First Commissioner of 
Works and Public Buildings, has placed in the hands of 
Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. for publication in a 
collected form his various writings on the Land System, 
which have already attracted considerable attention. These 
will now be published complete in one volume about the 
middle of January. ‘ 

The Russian Academy of Science has just received from 
Central Asia twenty-seven Kashgarian silver coins, varying 
in date from 1277 to 1295, and containing Chinese in- 
scriptions. 

Borttnc WATER IN Hair A Minute can be had at any hour 
of the night or day from the ‘‘ Crown” Instantaneous Water Heater, 
Ewart & Son, 346 Euston Road, and facing Moorgate Station. The best and 


cheapest Bath Boiler yet invented.—AovrT. 
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The Russian journalistic news.is as follows :—The enter- 
ising Vovoe Vremya, now the leading journal in Russia, 
will be published morning and evening as soon as arrange- 
ments are complete. Hithefto evening papers have been a 
failure at St. Petersburg. It remains to be seen whether the 


- Novoé Vremya, which is conducted on excellent lines, will 


succeed. Two new ventures are announced at Warsaw— 
the Agricultural Mercury (Kurjer Rolniczy), under the con- 
trol ‘of Doctors “Aou and Treelskic, and a journal for 
archeedlegists, with’ the dissonant title of Prozeglad Biblio- 

aficino Archeologitzny. The impending cessation of the 
issué of the Historical Library (/storitcheskaya Biblioteka) is 
announced. Professor Sorokin, who recently received per- 
mission to bring out a daily paper at Kazan, has relinquished 
his undertaking. Sokoloff, the editor of the St. Petersburg 
Listok, is to’ be tried for libel. M. Moltchanoff, the Paris 
“special” of the Movoe Vremya, is attracting attention by a 
series of brilliantly written interviews with the celebrities of 
France. General Drenteln, Governor-General of Odessa, 
who suppressed the local Pravda a few weeks ago for pub- 
lishing a harmless article, has, at the suggestion of Loris 
Melikoff, allowed the paper to reappear. 


The Russian literary notes this week are as follow :—The 
Historical Mercury ((storitcheski Vestnik) contains an in- 
teresting article by Lodijensky, derived from ancient Russian 
State papers, entitled “The Russian Embassy in England 
in 1662.” An Armenian‘ writer, named Rafi, has published 
a novel, entitled “‘ David Bek,” dealing with historical events 
in Armenia a century and a half ago. The Russian writer 
Pesemsky is reported to be better and likely to recover from 
his attack of paralysis. The three hundredth anniversary 
will be celebrated this month of the printing of the first copy 
of the Slavonic Bible in Russia. A large collection of un- 
published letters of the poet Pushkin have just been dis- 
covered at Moscow. They will be brought out in instal- 
ments in the Vestnik Evropi (European Messenger). Pro- 
fessor Minaeff has published a valuable work on the 
“ Countries near the Source of the River Oxts,” containing 
the latest Russian discoveries in that region. 


The report of the Victoria (Philosophical) Institute states 
that upwards of a hundred members and associates have 
joined during the year now ended, of whom a very large 
proportion—nearly one-half—are Indian, Colonial, and 
American, and the total strength of the Institute is now 
nearly goo, including many English and Colonial prelates. 


The legal cpinion that under the Employers’ Liability Act 
employers can insure themselves against risk of liability, is 
part of the raison d’étre of the Globe Accident Assurance 
Company, who will undertake risks of this description, and 
who will find this a new and profitable field of insurance. 
The principle of receiving small instalments will also be 
carried into practice by them, and the prudent and thrifty 
workmen will find this an excellent opportunity for securing 
their families against the temporary or total ‘loss of the 
breadwinner. Both for investors and insurers the prospectus 
of the company is worthy of careful study. 


The engraving of the Art Union of London for 1881 is 
one of Mr. Oswald W. Brierly’s successful picture of “ The 
Loss of the Revenge.’ The moment selected by the artist 
is just when the Spanish admiral’s barge is approaching the 
shattered ship to take off the gallant hero, Sir Richard 
Grenville. Mr. Willmore has reproduced the poetic treat- 
ment of the sea and sky and misty headland which form 
the background of the scene, where the “ Spanish dogs ” lie 
in a ring round the dying lion. 


The German literary notes this week are as follow :— 
The second volume of Prince Bismarck’s “Selected 
Speeches,” in the period from 1861-1880, is now coming out 
in Berlin in a series of numbers. As a supplement, his 
speeches from 1847-1852 will be published. Herr Caspar 
Doetsch, formerly editor, and of late years the publisher, of 
the Codblenzer Zeitung, died on the 20th. The first volume 
of “ Endymion” has been ready for the past week, trans- 
lated into German by Dr. Béttger. In the German edition 
the book comprises three volumes. The second volume of 
Franz Liszt’s collected writings, which Messrs. Breitkopf 
and Hartel in Leipsig are publishing, is now in the press, 
and is entitled, “Essays and Letters of a Musical Bacca- 
Jaureus.” Major Serpa Pinto’s “ African Travels” will ap- 
pear in January in German, published by Messrs. Frederick 
Hirt and Son in Leipsig. Dr. G. Stille has translated Mrs. 
Besant’s “ Law of Population” into German. Herr Robert 
K6nig’s excellent Deutsche Literaturgeschichte has just 
reached a ninth edition. 


The Hungarian Academy of Sciences has offered a prize 
of 1,000 ducats (£500) for the best history of Bosnia under 
Hungarian rule, from the middle of the twelfth up to the end 
of the fourteenth century. 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


A Life's Work in Ireland. By W. Bence Jones. Macmillan and Co. 


Analytical Index to Kaye's Sepoy War, and Maileson’s Indian Mutiny. By 
F. Pincott. W. H. Allen and Co. 


Bankruptcy Reform. By T. R. R. Davison, F.1.B. Effingham Wilson. 
Fancy Dresses. Described by ARpern Hott. Wyman and Sons. 


Fixed as Fate. By Mrs. Houston. 3 vols. Hurst and Blackett. 

Hints on Fine Art Pottery Painting. By C. J. S. Soutter, Sons, and Co. 

Student's Handbook of Acoustics. By Joun Broapuovse. William Reeves. 

The Adhesive Stamp. By Patrick CHALMERS. Effingham Wilson. 

The Brain and its Diseases. By T. S. Dowse, M.D. 2 vols. Bail iére, 
Tindall, and Cox. 

The English Poets. Addison to Blake. Edited by T. H. Warp. Macmillan 
and Co. 

The English Poets. Wordsworth to Sydney Dobell. Edited by T. H. Warp. 
Macmillan and Co, 

The Lutaniste of St. Facobi’s. By CATHERINE Drew. Marcus Ward and Co. 

The Victoria Cross. Official Chronicle. Edited by Rosert O'Byrne. W. 
H. Allen and Co. 

The Year-Book of Facts in Science and the Arts. Edited by James Mason. 
Ward, Lock, and Co. 

The Year's Art. By Marcus B. Hutsn. Macmillan and Co. 





SOCIETIES, ETC., FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
MonpDay. 5 .M.—London Institution. ‘‘The Past and Present of the Cuttle 
Fishes.” Dr. Andrew Wilson. 

7 P.M.—Institute of Actuaries, 
8 p.m.—Victoria Institute. ‘On the Early Destinies of Man.” J. 
E. Howard, Esq., F.R.S. Or “‘ The Truths of Reve- 
lation Confirmed by the Advance of Science.”- S. 
Kinns, F.R.G.S. 
8 p.m.—Gluck Society. 
8 p.m.—lInstitute of British Architects. 
Tvuespay. 8 p.m.—Pathological Society. 
8.30 p.M.—Zoological Society. 
WEDNESDAY. 2P.M.—Society of Arts. Second Juvenile Lecture. G. J. 
Romanes, F.R.S. 
8 p.m.—Geological Society. ‘The Archean Geology of 
Anglesey.” C. Callaway, Esq., F.G.S. 
8 p.M.—British Archzological Association. ‘‘ Notes on Roman 
Remains from Nursling, Hants.” Dr. Wake Smart. 
THURSDAY. 4.30 P.M.—Royal Society. 
7 P.M.—London Institution. ‘‘ Our Living Dramatists.” Professor 
Henry Morley. 
FRIDAY. 7.30 P.M.—Architectural Association. 
SATURDAY. 3.45 P.M.—Botanical Society. 
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HE CORSICAN BROTHERS. Story of the Play, 


with Illustrations in Colours realistic of the principal Scenes, from 
Drawings made under the superintendence of Mr. IRvING. 

Designed and Printed by Marcus Warp & Co. 
Sold at the Theatre and by all Booksellers. Price One Shilling. 


A LADY living in a most healthy part of Sussex 


would like to take two or three young ladies to educate with her owm 
daughters. References given and required.—Address, F. L., Thompscn’s 
Library, Burgess Hill, Sussex. 
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OUR HOLIDAY in the EAST. By, Mrs. Georce | ————____-____ 
Sumner. Edited by the Rev. G. H. Sumner, Hon. Canon of Winchester, INGER’S 
Rector of Old Arlesford, Hants. 8vo. With Illustrations, 155. MORE THAN 
ODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for 1881. 
Under the Especial Patronage of HER MAJESTY. Corrected by the OF THESE CELEBRATED MACHINES 
Nobility. soth Edition. Royal 8vo., with the Arms beautifully engraved, eo HAVE NOW BEEN SOLD. 
31s. 6d., bound, gilt edges. 
NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. INGER’S a ieee. 
FIXED as FATE. By Mrs. Hovusroun, Author of EWING WERE SOLD IN THE YEAR 1879, 
“* Recommended to Mercy,” &c. 3 vols. Being at the rate of 
JEANNETTE. By Mary C. Rowsertt. Author of ACHINES 1,400 
Love Loyal,” &c. 3 vols. M FOR EVERY WORKING DAY. 
GERALDINE and HER _ SUITORS. By Mrs. | —~— —_——~ scgaeetiiahinide sliihenipclieagas ibaa ve Selelanies 
Simpson, Author of ‘‘ Winnie's History,” &c. 3 vols. S' NGER’S 
LITTLE PANSY. By Mrs. Ranpo.tpn, Author of The immense Sale is the result of the 
**Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols. EWING td «wid ae cee he oe 
wna 9 world - t t 
DIMPLETHORPE. By the Autuor of “ Sr. OLAve’s,” Ae CT ee oe 
“* Janita’s Cross,” &c. 3 vols. ee Machines, 
G LOVE LL S GINGER'S ee. ree et pCa 
AZETTEER OF BRITISH NORTH EWING Universally acknowledged to be the 
AMERICA. best for every variety of Sewing. 
To be Published in February, 1881. ae 
Will contain the latest and most authentic descriptions of over SEVEN | — eens ne ieee ere 
THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED CITIES, TOWNS, and VILLAGES, Sees HAND or TREADLE. 
and over EIGHTEEN HUNDRED LAKES and RIVERS: a TABLE OF PRICE FROM 
ROUTES and a neat coloured MAP of the Dominion of Canada. EWING c 
PRICE THREE DOLLARS. noes #4 ii 
Will be sent free by mail on receipt of price. M ACHINES £ 
JOHN LOVELL & SON, Publishers, Montreal, Canada. + 
a ee INGER’S 
NOTICE.—Now ready, price 6:7. ; by post, 7d. May be had on Hire, with Option of 
TH E ADH ESIVE STAM Pp ° ere Purchase, without addition to the Price, by 
A FRESH CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF POST OFFICE payi 
REFORM. > eee yon "Per ge 6d. week: 
By PATRICK. CHALMERS, 
London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange. eet IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
= eas AR i at ae The SINGER COMPANY, in an action heard 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. EWING before Vice-Chancellor Sir James Bacon, 
For JANUARY 1881, price 25. 6d. established their exclusive right to the use of 
The Dawn of a Revolutionary Epoch. By H. M. Hyndman, eo the name “SINGER,” and obtained a per- 
The Crisis in Ireland .— petual Injunction, with costs. 
(1) The Historical Claims of Tenant Right. By F. Seebohm. cepiiereninieensinr anette , 
(2) The Present Anarchy. By E. D. J. Wilson. INGER’S 
(3) The Three “‘ F's.” By the Right Hon. Lord de Vesci. S CAUTION ! 
The High Court of Jus‘ize. By the Hon. Mr. Justice Stephen. EWING BEWARE OF PERSONS who, having no good 
A Glimpse at Newfoundland. By the Right Hon. the Earl of Dunraven. — trade repute of their own, use our name 
A Day with a War Balloon. By Captain Elsdale, R.E. ACHINES *“ SINGER” to palmi off counterfeit Machines 
The Exhibiting of Pictures. By T. Villiers Lister. M f tnliadian camabiaiees teak eeeidilihee. 
A Census of Religions. By the Right Hon. J. G. Hubbard, M.P. 
Penny Fiction. By James Payn. ‘ 
The Religion of Zoroaster. By Professor Monier Williams, C.1I.E. INGER’S C 
The Basvtos and the Constitution of the Cape of Good Hope. By the Every ‘“‘SINGER” Machine has the 
Right Hon. Sir Bartle Frere, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.S.1. EWING 
—— Company’s name printed upon the Arm, and 
—s Se ee nie ata Rca cet M ACHINES impressed upon the brass Trade-Mark Plate. 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 8 Fa Re Jel te 
ee 
This day is published. 
EWING TO AVOID DECEPTION buy only 
T H E N E Ww V | R G | N | A N S. at the Offices of the Company. 
wow BY THE AUTHOR OF aA 
**JuNtA,” “PRIVATE LIFE OF GALILEO,” &c., &c. 
= vale, port Ove, 10s. GINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
(Formerly I. M. SINGER & CO.) 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EpinsurGH Anp Lonpon. 


EALTHY PERSONS of all AGES who have 


the prospect of living to at least the average period, are invited to 
examine the remarkable results—unattainable in any other Institution—of the 


Special Bonus System in Class B. of the 
LIFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. 


BONUS YEAR.—The Forty Second Year of the Association Closes in 
April, 1881, when the Profits of Five Years will be ascertained, and further 
Bonuses declared. An Additionable Table of Rates of Premium, much lower 
than usual, has been recently adopted. 

Claims and Bonuses Paid, £ 3,750,000. 
London—s Lombard Street, and 48 Pall Mall. © Edinburgh—82 Princes Street. 





Chief Counting-house in Europe— 
39 FOSTER LANE, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


Branch Offices in all the principal Towns of the United Kingdom and the 
Continent. 








Lonpon District OFFICEs : 
3 Castle Street, Kingsland High Street. 
132 Oxford Street, W. 


N. 
51 High Street, Camden Town, N.W. | 3 Ordnance Row, Barking Road, Car.- 
3t & 33 Newington Causeway, S.E, ning Town, E. 
149 Southwark Park Road, S.E, og ee oway Road, N. 
278 Clapham Road, S.W. 6 High Street, Woolwich. 
144 Brompton Road, S.W. 7 New Road, Richmond, S.W. 
269 Commercial Road, E. 1 Clarence Street, Kingston, S.W. 
174 Hackney Road, E. 131 South Street, Greenwich, S. E. 
45 Broadway, Stratford, E. 4A North End, Croydon, S.E,° 


147 Cheapside, E.C. 
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CHRISTMAS NUMBER 





Now ready, price Sixpence, containing a Poem entitled ‘* Scorn,” 
hy Owen Meredith ; Reminiscences of Charles Dickens at Gad’s 
Hill; The Dighton Deerhound, by Major Arthur Griffiths ; The 
Fatal Footman, by ‘‘ Tiny Traveller ;”” The Ghost of My Host’s 
First Wife; Three Christmas Days in the Swamps, Stamboul and 
Candahar ; Special Christmas Puzzles for Prizes of Three and Two 
Guineas ; and numerous other Tales and Poems. 





HRISTMAS NUMBER OF “LIFE” contains an excellent 
Phototype of Charles Dickens Reading to his Daughters. 
Never before published. 


— — 











IFE. 72 Columns. Price Sixpence. The First Edition 
having already been taken up by the Trade, a Second 
Edition of Ten Thousand Copies is now publishing. 


IFE, early in January will be issued weekly, in a Coloured 
Wrapper, similar to the Christmas Number ; increased in 
size, and other improvements made. 





IFE,—The following Portraits have already appeared in the 
Weekly Issues, and can be had on application to the Office : 


The Countess Grosvenor, the Countess of Lonsdale, the Viscountess Castle- 
reagh, the Marchioness of Ormonde, Princess Beatrice, Lady Garvagh, |Sarah 
Graham, Sarah Bernhardt, Miss Pullen, Violet Fane, Madame Judith Gautier, 
Madame Albani, Mademoiselle Heilbronn, Countess Karolyi, Mrs. Theobald, 
Madame Marie Roze Mapleson, Madame Modjeska, Miss Genevieve Ward, 
Empress Eugenie, Miss Ellen Terry, Miss Violet Cameron, the Countess of 
Dudley. Mrs. Langtry as ‘‘ Effie Deans.” Miss Linda Dietz. Mrs. Price. 
Lady Helen Ramsden. Mrs, Livingstone Thompson. Mrs. Osgood. The 
Princess of Servia. H.R.H. the Princess Louise. The Queen of Italy. Miss 
Marie Litton. Miss Myra Holme. Mdlle. Sola. Miss Lilian Cavalier. H.R.H. 
the Duchess of Cobourg. Lady Mary Fitzwilliam. Princess Auersperg. 








q Seer es neers CARTOON PHOTOTYPES, 


The Prince of Wales says:—‘‘The most charming pictures I have seen of 
ladies are those issued by ‘ Life.’ They are the only pictures that do them 
justice.” 

Lady Mary Fitzwilliam writes ;—‘* Everybody pleased with her likeness.” 

St. James's Gazette says:—‘‘ The phototype pictures published with ‘ Life’ 
are deservedly admired. Such charming prints.” 





Ladies of position wishing their Portraits to appear in ‘ Life ” 
are requested to address the Editor. 


IFE.—The following PICTURES have appeared, and can be 
had at the Office :— 


The Stirrup Cup, After the Ball, High Holiday, By Proxy, When the 
Cat’s Away, Calling the Kine, A Passing Cloud, A Connoisseur, Haidée, 
Punting, Don Quixote, First Fruits for My Lord, My Intended, Sir! Love’s 
Season, Martin Luther, The Capitalist, An Evening in the Terraces, My Old 
Tub, Some Pumpkins, Before the Bull Fight. 


ee ~— “ Ni aad, 


IFE ALBUMS in preparation, 25s. each, or by subscription, 
payable in advance, 21s. These Albums, bound in an 
elegant manner, will contain Fifty-two Portraits and Pictures of 
Ladies of Society, issued during the last Twelve Months, and will 
form a great acquisition to every drawing-room table. Orders should 
now be given, as only a limited number will be issued. 








a a 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “LIFE.” 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 
136 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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THEATRES, &c. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager—Mr. Henry Irvine. 


OTHE ©&UP. 
“THE CORSICAN BROTHERS.” 











ALFRED TENNYSON’S Tragedy, in Two Acts, “‘ THE CUP,” every 
Evening at 7.45. Mi-s Ellen Terry, Mr. Irving, Mr, Terriss. 

THE CORSICAN BROTHERS at 9.30.—Mr. Irving as Louis and Fabien 
dei Franchi. 

Doors open at 7.15.—Box Office (Mr. Hurst) Open 10 to 5 daily. Seats 
booked by Letter or Telegram. 

Morning Performances of THE CORSICAN _ BROTHERS, to-day 
(Saturday) and Saturdays, January 8 and 15, at 2.30. Doors open at 2.0. 

Stage Manager, Mr. H. J. Lovepay. Acting Manager, Mr. Bram Stoker. 


HEAL & SON, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, 


DINING ROOM FURNITURE, 
DRAWING ROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL & SON, 195 to 198 Tottenham 
Court Road, W. 


— BRITISH AND 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter and Acts of Parliament. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Policies falling due at Christmas should be Renewed within Fifteen days 
from the 25th inst. Receipts may be had of the various Agencies and Branches, 
and at the Head Office, 


LONDON :—6: THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


West-End Office :—8 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
December, 1880. 


THE EXAMINER. 
NOTICE. 


The following Portraits have appeared in the EXAMINER, 





MERCANTILE 





and the papers containing them will be forwarded on 
receipt of P.O.O. for t2s. 6a.:— 


1. Professor DARWIN. | 13. Professor OWEN. 

2. ALFRED TENNYSON. '14. Mr. HERBERT SPENCER. 

3. THOMAS CARLYLE. 'a5. DEAN STANLEY. 

4. Professor RUSKIN. 16. Mr. J. A. FROUDE. 

5. Professor TYNDALL. \17. Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
6. CHARLES READE. | 18. The Most Rev. Dr. TRENCH. 

7- Professor MAX MULLER. zg. Earl of BEACONSFIELD, K.G, 
8. Mr. ROBERT BROWNING. j;20. A. C. SWINBURNE. 

g. ‘lhe Very Rev. CHARLES J. ‘21. oo W. E. GLADSTONE, 


VAUGHAN, D.D. e. 
10 MATTHEW ARNOLD, M.A.,! 22. Dr. HOOKER 


D.C.L., LL.D. 23. H. W. LONGFELLOW, D.C.L., 
1r. Professor HUXLEY. LL.D. Re 
12, GEORGE MACDONALD. 24. Canon FARRAR, D.D. 


25. Professor J. R. SEELEY, M.A. 
The EXAMINER will be forwarded, post free, for twelve 


months, to any address, for 15s. 2a.; six months, 7s. 7a. ; 
three months, 38. 10d. Subscriptions, in advance, and P.O.O. 


to be made payable to the PUBLISHER, at Somerset House. 


| OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The Female’s Friend.—So 

soon as the human functions are disordered they should be rectified. It 
is a hopeless delusion to leave the malady to its own course. A few appropriate 
doses of Holloway’s Pills at particular periods will prevent many a serious 
illness. ‘They arrest all morbid influences, and prevent disease from extending 
and affecting more distant organs. Their primary action is upon the blood, 
stomach, liver, kidneys, and abdominal or pelvic viscera. ‘Their secondary 
action strengthens the nervous centres. No drug can be at once so harmless, 
yet so antagonistic to disorders affecting the female sex. ‘The most perfect 
reliance may be placed upon their purifying, regulating, and renovating virtues. 
They may be safely taken by females of all ages. 





ito BOA T 


Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing cough and affecting 
the voice. For these symptoms use Epps’s Glycerine Jujubes. Glycerine in 
these agreeable confections, being in proximity to the glands at the moment 
they are excited by the act of sucking, becomes actively healing. Sold only in 
beans 7ha. and 1s, r4¢., labelled “ James Errs & Co. i 
London,’ 


» Homeeopathic Chemists, 


IRRITATION. 


A letter received : “ Gentlemen,—It may, perhaps, interest you to know that, 
after an extended trial, I have found your Glycerine Jujubes of considerable 
benefit (with or without medical treatment) in almost ali forms of throat disease. 
hey soften and clear the voice. In no case can they do any harm.—Yours 
faithfully, Gorpon_ Hotmes, L.R.C.P.E., Senior Physician to the Municipal 
Throat and Ear Infirmary.” 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC rouses 
—_—— 4 - res nervous energies, — the blood, — appetite, 
ispels languor depression igestive organs. Is a specific 
Fry's CARACAS COCOA. remedy for neuralgia, indigestion, fevers, chest affections, and in wasting 
C Oc OA A Choice Prepared Cocoa. diseases, scrofulous tendencies, &c. The whole frame is greatly invigorated by 
° iy no Ds a - | Pepper’s Tonic, the mental faculties brightened, the constitution greatly 
A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. strengthened, and a return to robust health certain. Bottles, 32 doses, 4s. 
Sold by Chemists everywhere. The name of J. Pepper is on the label. Th 
GUARANTEED PURE. is no tonic of so certain effect as Pepper's Quinine and Iron. 


ARAXACUM IN.—Thi i 
Y’S COCOA EXTRACT, combination, os See ee used Saas 2 vo 





FRryY’s 


ere 








Fry's | np 


a C oO COA Pure Cocoa only. pill and calomel for the cure of dyspepsia, biliousness, and all symptoms of con- 
a x . The Superfluous Oil Extracted. — of the liver, — metal sane om a th the +~ ders, nee 
‘ rowsiness, no appetite, furred tongue, disagreeable taste in the morning, giddi- 

J. 8. FRY and 8 on 8. ness, disturbance of the stomach, and feeling of general depression. Ie nets the 











Fy sluggish liver in motion, very slightly acts on the bowe iving a sense of 
HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the health and comfort within 24 Soom, Ieis the safest mediclan.” Tarashcuad and 
STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly all | Podophyllin is a fluid made only by J. PEPPER, Bedford Laboratory, London, 

diseases have their origin, will exert a never | whose name is on every label. Bottles, 2s. 9¢. Sold by all Chemists. 


failing beneficial influence over the vital forces | —-—--—------— 
(nerves and blood). OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 
T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- will darken grey hair, and in a few days completely bring back the 


sisting of healthy tonics that are sent into the | natural colour. The effect is superior to that produced by a direct dye, and 
system by absorption, stimulating the great | does not injure the skin. It produces a perfectly natural shade, and is quite 
nerve centres that pervade the digestive organs, harmless. Valuable for destroying scurf and omeeens growth of new hair. 
without which digestion and good vitalising fluids Sulphur bein highly peat for its stimulating, cleansing, healthful action on the 
(blood) is impossible hair glands, OCK von eo is ne Deas. ‘ It is most 
agreeable in use, and never fails in its action. o other hair drtssing is 
Zs ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES that requisite. Large Bottles, 1s. 6d. Sold by Chemists, Hairdressers, and 
absorb all foreign matter from the system, found | Perfumers everywhere. . 


Bilious, &, "It will do for you what nothing | ( “RACROFT’S ARECA TOOTH PASTE. By 


else can. Think, too, how very inexpensive it is using this delicious Aromatic Dentifrice, the enamel of the teeth 
compared with most other treatments. As a | becomes white, sound, and polished like ivory. It is exceedingly fragrant, and 
family remedy for cheapness, safety, convenience, rey useful for removing incrustations of tartar on neglected teeth. Soldby 
one renee it commends itself to every 1 Chemists. Pots, rs. and 2s. 6d. each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 
Child’s Pad, 7s. 6¢.; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, 15s. 6 GULEROLIEE LOTION.”—An External Means 
Stolisits tiie as Cente ub MAU Rae Meee teks we of CURING SKIN DISEASES. There is scarcely any eruption 
olman Liver Fad Company, to Argyll Street, Kegent Street, London, W. but will yield to “ Sulpholine” in a few days, and commence to fade away even 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge, if it seems past cure. Ordinary pimples, redness, b!otches, scurf, roughness, 
ST er ee ee eee eee ee 2 eee if by magic ; whilst old, enduring skin disorders that have plagued the 


ORNS AND BUNIONS.—A gentleman, many sufferers for years, however deeply rooted they may be, ‘‘ Sulpholine” wiil 
successfully attack them. It destroys the animalcula which causes these 


years tormented with corns, will be happy to afford others the information iohtl ‘tabl inful , Mann 4 1 health 
by which he obtained their complete removal in a short period, without pain or | @®sightly, irritable, painful affections, and always produces a clear, healthy, 
any inconvenience.—Forward address on a stamped envelope, to Durrant | ®2tural condition of the skin. Sulpholine” Lotion is sold by most Chemists. 
Potts, Esq., Glebe House, Ware, Herts. Bottles, 2s. gd. 














THE CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION FOR THE MANUFACTURE AND SUPPLY OF LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH PYRETIC SALINE. 


TO THE PUBLIC. = — acne a in headache, sea, or bilious aes cures the soe form 

. Kni : of skin complaints, fevers, small pox, diseases arising from congested liver or 

ate is stathudiinaaanttan eas eae other impurities, by vitalising the blood, thereby resists the infection of measles, 
beyond the price agreed to be paid for the Teeth ordered. : fevers, and other eruptive alfections. 

The Co-operative principle is now so thoroughly recognised and appreciated, | HAVE /T IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 


that there is no need to detail its important advantages. Suffice it to say, that 


the object of this Association is to supply the Public with the Celebrated “ Prize TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP, and USE NO OTHER. 

Mepbac” TEETH, of the finest quality of material, and the very best workman- = 

ship, ee ge ere Aaa ases, at prices which can only be made Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 

remunerative y the ssociation H, LAMPLOUGH at the Laborato 
IGNORING PROFESSIONAL FEES, HOLBORN cart ¢: LONDON. E.c “ys 

and simply charging for the Mechanical process on the scale of the fair profits 3 ’ eo . 


ofa Mercantile Firm. 
AN ENTIRELY NEW AND IMPROVED SYSTEM 
OF FIXING ARTIFICIAL TEETH 

is adopted by the Association, dispensing with the usual painful Dental opera- 
tions, extraction of loose teeth or stumps being quite unnecessary. Complete 
success is guaranteed, even in the most difficult and delicate cases, where other 
practitioners have failed. Extreme lightness, combined with strength and dura- 
bility, are insured. Useless bulk being obviated, articulation is rendered clear 
and distinct. Perfect mastication is easily and naturally effected. By recent 
scientific discoveries in the mechanical art, which secures the close adjustment 
of the Teeth to the gums, and their life-like appearance, detection is rendered 
utterly impossible. 

ARTIFICIAL TEETH REPAIRED. 
Registered Dentists are in attendance Daily, from 10 to 6, or later by 
Appointment. 

CONSULTATION FREE. 

A Qualified Dentist visits any part of Town or Country by Appointment, for 
which no extra chzrge is made. 

Prices of ‘‘ Prize Medal’? Teeth of the Best Quality :— 
A Single Tooth from 3s. 6d. A Set from £l. 

A Set on Patented Celluloid Base from £4 10s. 
N.B.—The Dairy TELEGRAPH, August 23, 1878, says :—*‘ Celluloid is the 
most life-like imitation of the natural gums, and with ‘ Prize Medal’ Teeth is 
incomparable.” 


EIGHT. PRIZE “MEDALS. 








| 
i 
i 
| 


EIGHT: .PRIZE‘ MEDALS: 


ADVANTAGES. 
Are entirely free from SMELL 
Are not POISONOUS 

Are manufactured without PHOSPHORUS 
Are perfectly harmless to the OPERATIVES 

BMPLOYED 

Are very Damp Proof 

Are not liable to Spontaneous Combustion 
Light only on the Box. 

















ILLIARD BALLS, Chalks, Cues, and 


Tips, and Ivory Goods in General, at HENNIG 
— Bros. Ivory Works, 11 High Street, London, W.C. The | 





Cheapest House in the Trade for Ivory Hair Brushes, Mir- 
rors, and all other Ivory Toilet Articles and Billiard Table 
Requisites. Old Balls adjusted or exchanged, and Tatles 
Re-covered. Designs and Price Lists post free. Established 1862. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES 


ee RE EE 
Table Knives, Ivory, per doz. from 13/ to 55/ 


~” 
Electro Forks--Table, from 24]; Spoons, from 24/ 4 "> 
Papier Mache Tea Trays, in Sets, 21/, 56/,95/ 6 NN 






















Fenders—Bright, 45/to £15: Bronze, 3/ to £6 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
Baths—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Bedsteads—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Gaseliers—2-light, 17/; 3 do. 50/; 5 do. £44] 
Kitcheners—From 3-/t., £3, to 6-/t., £30 
Kitchen Utensils, Turnery Goods, 
Mats, &c. oe 
Garden Tools Lawn Mowers,Rollers,Hurdles,&c. 








Electro Teaand Coffee Sets, from £3 7/ P 


Dish Covers—Tin 21/; Metal, 65/; Electro, £11 11/ 
Electro Cruets and Liqueurs. o 
Lamps—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &¢. R> we 







Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns. 
Coal Scuttles, Vases, Boxes, &c. 
China and Glass—Dinner Services, &c. 






‘ 





CATALOGUES FREE 


DEANE & CO., 46. King William Street, LONDON BRIDGE. 
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January 1, 1831. 





Boas CHIMNEY PIECES, in Marble or THE LONDON ASSURANCE. 





Carved Wood, in the Cinque. Cento, Louis XVI 
Quee , Adam, 
—_— n Anne, Ada GMORE STREET. 
ENHAM | STOVES, of every description, to 
correspond h the above, many Speciall 
Bis SONS. Designed sd Madelled bythe tate red Ste Stevens. - 





ENHAM | CHINA TILE PANELS, for Fire- 


and places, also to correspond with the above, from special 
SONS. private designs, 


| wg COOKING APPARATUS AND 
SONS. HEATING APPARATUS, for large or small establish- 











ENHAM | ENGINEERING, of every description, 
and for Public or Private Institutions. 
SONS. so WIGMORE STREET. 


FORTY-SECOND YEAR. 


LIFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. 


For Life Assurance and Annuities. 





[Bonus YEAR.| 


Five Years’ Profits will be divided at Close of 
Current Year. 





A Life Assurance Policy in Class B. not only secures a Sum at Death, but, 
in consequence of the Special Bonus System, is one of the best Investments for 


M 
“CLAims AND BONUSES PAID .eceeseeess seosce eeseece £3,750,000 
AovG ae: RSVGNVG v6 reves svevccevdscvcéevecseseces . 430,000 
INVESTED FUNDS....++++++: ivschebetanana sasceseeeee 2,300,000 





NEW TABLE of REDUCED PREMIUMS, effecting a large Saving of 
Outlay to the Policyholder. 





LONDON : 5 LOMBARD STREET, and 48 PALL MALL, 
EDINBURGH ; & PRINCES STREET. 


Established 1803. 
1 Old Broad Street, E.C., and 16 and 17 Pall Mall, S.W. 


Capital £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 


Insurances against Fire on Property in all parts of the world at moderate 
rates of premium. Prompt and liberal settlement of claims. Policies falling 
due at Christmas should be renewed before January 09, or the same will 
become void. E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 


Have you ever tasted it? 
‘The most delicious liqueur in the world. 
ass with hot water, or aerated waters. 


*RANT'S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 


Obtained at all Refreshment Bars, 
All Restaurants, Inns, and Hotels, 
And of all Wine Merchants. 


~RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 


The most wholesome of all stimulants. 
A valuable tonic. : 
See Med cal Testimonials. 





Grrs MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 


Ts used in place of Wine. 
The Sportsman's and Traveller’s Companion, 
Esteemed in the Army and Navy. 


RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 


Supplied to the Queen at all the Palaces. 
To the Governor General of Canada. 
To the Aristocracy, and general public. 








Tomas GRANT, The Distillery, Maidstone. 








————— 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. cone s Square, 
London. Sounded 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
Presipent—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 


Chetons £3 year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6 ; Life Membership, 
$6 Fifteen volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. 
eading Rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 


ROPERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


———— 












(Incorporated by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) _ 
FOR FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES. ~ 


Head Office :—No. 7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


West Enp AGENTS, 
Messrs. GRINDLAY AND Co., 55 Parliament Street, S.W, 


Governor: WILLIAM RENNIE, e 


Sub-Governor: GEORGE L. M. ‘GIB oa 
Deputy-Governor : LEWIS afasatns ALLACE, Esq. 


Directors: 

H. Gough Arbuthnot, A. C. Guthrie, Esq. 
Robert Busn Blyth, oa Percival Lewis Hambro, Esq. 
William ‘ Saas Esq. Robert Henderson, Esq. 
Edward Budd 9 uth, Esq. 
Major-General H. P. Burn. Henry J. B. Kendall, Esq. 
George W. Campbell, Esq. Charles Lyall, Esq. 
Mark Wilks Collet, Esq. Greville H. Palmer, Esq 

B. Dewhurst, Esq. Coes 2. R. W. Ee RN. 
Robert Gillespie, Esq. Robertson, E 
Howard Gilliat, rE, Robert Ryrie, Eig. 
Henry Goschen David P. Sellar, Esq. 
Edwin Gower, ent Colonel Leopold Seymour. 








" The Directors invite applications for Agencies for the Fire and Life 
artments. 
pectuses, copies of the Fire, Life, and Marine Accounts, and all other 
information can be had on application. 
JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1797. 
Heap Orrice—SURREY STREET, NORWICH. 
Lonpon Orrice—so FLEET STREET, E.C. 


AMOUNT INSURED eee ese eee £159,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID eee ove eve eee £3,764,000 


Cc. E. BIGNOLD, Secretary. 





Norwicn, Dec. 25, 1880. 


Reet nacre FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 


Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


Ue IS A SCIENTIFIC FACT that new, maddenin 








aod Pees re greeabl lavoured with, vol 
ems os a4 sold im ae Ee Se eee Soe 2 ting 
: re a Mae 8S 





Consumers should not vague descriptions, 
“Old,” *‘ Very Old,’ mas * Bottled, ” “Tn Bond,” ey but should get Government 
guarantee for the exact age of the Whisky they bu 

The exact age of the contents of each bottle of “SWAN and CROWN PURE 
IRISH WHISKY is cer. ified by her Majesty’s Customs ae Dublin. This 
Certificate is to our Whisky what the Hall marks is to pure 

Prices on application. o Whisky under three years old a 

Single Cases, as sample, containing one dozen, two imperial gallons, carriage 
free to any railway station in the kingdom. In bond for exportation. Cash with 
order. Drafts crossed Munster Bank. 

THOMAS SCALLY & CO., 
Eustace Street, Dublin, and 39 Lombard Street, E.C, 


Purchasing Agents wanted. 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


Mansion House Buitpincs, E.C., Lonpon 





Oxrorp Street, W. 


THE 


UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED MILITARY AND NAVAL PAPER 
IN ENGLAND. 


The UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE gives full information on all matters: 


relating to the combined Services at Home and Abroad. 


Annual Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 
Single Copies, 6d. each. 


Orrices—7 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





Houses to LET or for SALE, overlooking High- 


gate, containing three large reception rooms, six bedrooms, bath room,,. 
with hot and cold water supply, good back and front garden. Convenient for: 
bus, rail, &c. Rent very moderate to desirable tenants, For further particulars. 
apply to Messrs. POWYS, Solicitors, 1 Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 












Printed for the Proprietor by SPOTTISWCODE & CO, at t No. 5 New-s street Square, in the City of London ; and Published at 136 Strand, London, 


in the County of Middlesex.—SATURDAY, January 1, 1881. 
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